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Harvesting a Crop of Fancy Baldwins 


Fancy apples can be grown in quantity only by the most approved methods of management. While it is possi- 
ble to harvest a few perfect specimens from neglected trees the largest part of the fruit is imperfect and all of it is smaller 
than it would be were the trees properly treated. American Agriculturist’s photograph shows a scene in the orchard of 
H. S. Wiley, a large fruit grower and nurseryman of Cayuga Co, N Y, at picking time last fall, when an immense crop 
of Baldwins was gathered. They were the smoothest and cleanest lot of Baldwins gathered in that locality. The trees 
were thoroughly sprayed twice with the standard formula of bordeaux mixture; first time just before leaf buds broke and 
second time very shortly after the fall of the blossom. They were cultivated up to middle of July, then the ground sowed 
with cowpeas and buckwheat. It would appear from the illustration that the orchard was in grass, but it is the stems 
of peas and buckwheat, which were allowed to drof back on the ground. Buckwheat is found to be a splendid crop for 
heavy, stiff soil. Last fall, all through westevzn N Y, Baldwins were notably small, particularly in sod orchards, on ac- 
count of severe and continued drouth, and some with difficulty found buyers. Mr Wiley’s Baldwins were large and fine. 
The growing season covered a longer period on account of condition of soil because of cultivation. His Baldwins sold 
for a smart advance over any others in his neighborhood, because of superior size and fairness, which were the result of 
intelligent methods of cultivation. It is from the best of these bearing trees that stock is taken for propagating. Through- 
out central and western New York Baldwins are very short this year. 
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A Farm Bulletin Board. 


J. H. BROWN, MICHIGAN, 


Often it will not pay the farmer to adver- 
tise in the local papers, when the value is 


small and the ex- 
BADO 
HARM” 


pense of advertising 

















is large in propor- 

+ ont tion. In such cases 

Rigs the farm bulletin 
BsN-STRONG, board fills the bill. 
BATTLE CREEK,MICH. The sketch shows 
—eegtcer—- how such a board is 
| FOR.SALE made and utilized. A 
| 2NEW MILCH Cows fair quality of stock 
6 POLAND GHINA SOWS | boards, tongued and 
2 grooved, and well 
WANTED seasoned, should be 
GOOD HIRED GIRL used. The post 
YOUNG DRIVING HORSE should be of good 
= size and set deep 
AY: enough to be per- 

< ‘é fectly solid. For a 


large board, two posts would be more suit- 
able. 

Make the board complete, with 
across the back, and finish with a good 
border strip, well nailed on the sides and 
bottom. Use a wider border at the top for 
better weather protection. The bulletin 
board should be kept well painted. You 
can use black paint or liquid slating for the 
lower section surface. Ordinary school 
crayons are satisfactory for chalking down 
all wants and for sale items. 

Any former who tries such a bulletin 
board for a season will be surprised at the 
benefits which accrue in various ways. It 
is one of the best plans I ever saw to 
secure a hired man, hired girl, or to sell 
a new milch cow, seed potatoes, seed wheat, 
pure-bred pigs and brood sows. And the 
farmers who start in by selling a few 
things by means of the farm bulletin board, 
if they satisfy neighboring customers, will 
soon increase their business. Then they will 
find it necessary to advertise in one or more 
good farm papers. 
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A Windlass for Lifting Hogs. 


J. G AULSHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA. 





When butchering day comes, to most 
farmers it means plenty of hard work and 
much lifting. The illustration, which ex- 
plains it fully, will lighten this work great- 
ly. Make it so that it will be strong enough 
and that is all that is necessary. The 
bearing of the arm of the derrick at @ is 
arranged to allow the arm not only to rise 




















THE WINDLASS IN 








FARM CONVENIENCES 





up and down, but to revolve round the 
center post in a circle. The windlass, 8, 
can be attached to the post with a station- 
ary bearing or with one like that used for 
the arm, so that it also can revolve round 
the post. The diameter of post, c, can be 
four inches or six inches or whatever is 
thought strong enough for the work it is 
intended for. The bearings of the arm and 
windlass are one and one-half or two inches 
less in diameter. Any good blacksmith can 
make them, as well as the other iron fit- 
tings needed. The entire cost of the derrick 
is very small when compared to the work 
it does. A scalding vat can be set where it 
will be convenient. 


Formula for Outside Paint—This proves 
very satisfactory after five years’ applica- 
tion, is as bright as when first laid and 
appears to stand the weather well. Take 
1 gal linseed oil, 10 lbs dry zine paint and 
10 lbs whiting and reduce to a paste; dis- 
solve 1 lb potash; reduce with skimmilk 
thin enough to spread as freely as oil paint. 
Ground zine may be used, but does not 
require so much oil. I was a practical 
house painter for more than 25 years, us- 
ing French zinc almost entirely for outside 
work, and am surprised at the result of the 
above. I shall try it on my outbuildings. 
[G. E. Chadbourne. 








Hanging Seed Corn to Rafters—I cut 
the corn fram the best part of my field and 
when dry husk it, selecting the best ears 
for seed. I do not necessarily choose the 
largest. I prefer a deep grained ear, mod- 
erately rough. I tie two ears together with 
a small portion of the husk, or with bind- 
ing twine and hang them over a wire sus- 
pended from the rafters of a dry building. 
Seed corn selected at this time must not 
be thrown into a pile, to be hung up later, 
but must be stripped and hung up at once. 
Mold of any kind injures the germinat- 
ing powers of seed. If the germ is alive 
almost any seed corn will grow, provid- 
ing the earth is warm and moist and all 














eonditions favorable. In adverse seasons, 
however, good strong seed is absolutely 
necessary for a satisfactory stand.—[T. W. 
Turner, Illinois. 





Three-Horse Evener—A set of whiffle- 
trees and eveners for three horses is here 








EVENER 


AND 


HORSES. 


shown. To an ordinary set is added a 
long evener and a single whiffletree. The 
long evener has three holes bored in it for 
clevises, one near each and the other one- 
third the distance between the two. The 
holes should be bored in a straight line. 

Soil Moisture Is Conserved by plowing. 
This loosens the upper layers of soil and 
prevents rapid evaporation. 


WHIFFLETREES FOR 3 


Usually when a farmer’s barn burns his 
tools and wagons go with it. The average 
farmer uses his barn as a storehouse. It 
is wise to build a storehouse separate, and 
at a safe distance from all other buildings, 
large enough for all farm tools, wagons 
and machinery. Hay, straw, shavings, oil- 
soaked clothing or other combustible ma- 
terial should not be allowed in or about it. 
Such a building shou!d be built on level 
ground, should have a good roof and doors 
opening the full length of the front. It 
should be about 24 ft wide and high enough 
to take in the threshing machine, and with 
room enough to admit the widest binder or 
horse rake between the At present 
the better class farmer has a binder, corn 
binder, drill, mowing machine, rake, ted- 
der, bean planter, bean harvester, roller, 
potato digger, weeder, plow, harrow, culti- 
vator and small too's almost without num- 
ber, not to mention wagons, sleighs, ete. 
All these things should be kept in a sep- 
arate building by themselves.—[{[O. PB, 
Royce, Wyoming Co, N Y. 
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ARMSTRONG ¢ McKELVY 








ittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CP AMBERS 
Pittsburgh, 
PAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
S0UTHERN 
Chicago. 
“aIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. . . 
KENTUCEY upon application, 
Louisville. 


Lead nowadays? 


THERE any Pure White 


Xes, 


and it is made in the old- 
fashioned way by the «old Dutch 
process” of slow corrosion. 

The brands named in margin 
are genuine, and, with pure Lin- 
seed Oil, they make the only 
durable and satisfactory paint. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet sent free 


National Lead Co.. 100 Wiliam Street, New York. 
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In the past two years the sale of “‘Ball-Band” goods increased over two 
Millions. Honesty, quality and fair prices made this increase possible. 


66 B. ii B e?? Knit Boots, Socks, Rubier 
a sas al Boots, Shoes, and Arctics 
? 
have won the favor of farmers, ranchmen, lumbermen, etc., in every part of the count ; 
merit. Made in many styles. F 
the Red Bailin the trade- 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFC. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 













Insist on getting the genuine “Bell-Ban 
Get them of your dealer. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Men.”—Washington. 
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Problems in Irrigation. 
Ss. 8. BOYCE, RICHMOND CO, N Y. 





HE perusal of works upon the sub- 

ject of irrigation leads to the feel- 

ing that there is as yet a great 

want of practical scientific inves- 

tigation and experiment as to the 

actual requirements of plant growth 
and the most economical methods of supple- 
menting the rainfall. First there is no as- 
surance that a water supply can be gen- 
erally obtained. Prof Voorhees states, 
bulletin 36, U S dept of agri, that it is 
practicable to only irrigate a small part of 
the land of the states east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Second, if we inquire why it is not prac- 
ticable we find the statement that for 10 
acres it is necessary to have a supply of 
66,000 gals of water daily, and that to in- 
stall a plant for this would cost $45,- 
000, or $450 per acre. Prof Voorhees fur- 
ther says that with 250,000 gals of water 
a day 5% to 6% acres could be irrigated. 
Prof King, bulletin 46, states that to grow 
an acre of corn at the Wis exper sta re- 
quired the application of 14,392 gals of 
water per day, or over 700,000 gals in 
50 days. He also states that a 10-inch 
well at Madison, Wis, 750 feet deep, with 
a capacity of 250,000 gals a day, would only 
irrigate 23 acres to a maximum require- 
ment. That is, one acre properly irrigat- 
ed would require 10,869 gals per day. Is 
such a prodigious application of water a 
necessity? If so the problem may well be 
given up, and with it all discussion of the 
question of a more regular water supply, 
as only discouraging to the farmer and 
gardener. 

I believe this application to be 10 times 
too great, and the cost of installing a 
plant to bore a well and pump and apply 
the water more than 10 times too high. 
Dr H. C. White, pres Ga agri college, says 
that ‘a crop of barley producing 30 bu 
of grain upon an acre will in the four 
months of its growth take up 125,000 gals 
water, or over 30,000 gals per month and 
over 1000 gals per acre per day. 

Of course the plant does not take up all 
the water which is applied, as some per- 
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colates downward, while some evaporates, 
Dr White also states that “one-fifth of 
the annual rainfall would be for most 
crops an abundant supply could it be held 
by the soil, so that the crop could get it 
as it required it.” This one-fifth of the 
rainfall of Ga is a trifle over 20,000 gals 
per month, or less than 700 gals per acre 
per day. If we add the amount evaporat- 
ed from the top of the soil during the 
growth of the plant, it would bring it up 
to at least 1000 gals per dav. A pump- 
ing plant to raise three times that amount 
per day per acre could be installed upon 
10 acres for $500. 





Further Details of New York State Far. 





In Chester-White swine a very fine show- 
ing was made, and F. P. and J. 
J. Hardin, Lima, oO, who secured 
the largest share of prizes. Other exhibit- 
ors of this group were George Ellis, Ark- 
port, N Y, Amos Mossher & Son, Mapleton, 
N Y, and F, B. Stewart, Espyville, Pa. The 
stock was well fitted in good style, but 
could have been improved. In the import- 
ed Cheshire, the honors were divided be- 
tween L. F. Doolittle, R. D. Button & Sons, 
Cottons and E. G. Van Liew, Fleming, N Y. 
The Poland-China were of good quality, 
well fitted, and first-class in every respect. 
J. J. Snyder, Paris, O, and Wiseley & 
Wiseley, Oakwood, O, divided the prizes 
about equally. 

The Small York were not up to their 
usual standard, although the quality was 
good, but the fitting was not as complete 
as formerly. The Large York, however, 
were the best exhibited on the grounds dur- 
ing the past 10:-years. F. B. Stewart, Wil- 
liam Lindsay & Son and Mrs A. J. Wilson, 
Pittsfield, O, divided the prizes. In the 
Berkshire group, in quality and numbers it 
was a fine lot. Awards went to N C, Can 
and Pa exhibitors largely. The main por- 
tion going to Biltmore Farms, N C, T. A. 
Cox, Brantford, Ont, and Homer Bros, 
Greenville, Pa. Essex swine were about 
same as formerly in general make-up, while 
Victorias were better than usual. In the 
former William Lindsay & Son divided the 
prizes with L. F. Doolittle, while in the lat- 
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ter Davis Bros, Dyer, Ind, and A. F. White, 
N Y, were in close competition. 
HIGH GRADE POULTRY AND BEES. 

In the poultry department there were 
1672 entries. An overflow tent was found 
necessary for some of the exhibits, and 
judging from the number of ribbons it ap- 
peared upon first entering the building that 
practically every coop had received some 
special prize or mention. The general ex- 
hibit represented all the more important 
types of the various breeds, and from many 
sections of the country. Many of the ex- 
hibitors were professionals, collecting and 
showing fine lots of stock in various places. 
The French, Hamburg and Polish classes 
were very complete. The American class, 
although representative in its make-up, 
would admit of improvement. The total of 
turkeys, geese, ducks and pigeons was not 
as large as expected, and only fairly well 
represented the various breeds. The ex- 
hibit of Belgian hares attracted consider- 
able attention, and was well represented 
in the various classes. Manufacturers of 
incubators and apparatus used by poultry- 
men were well represented. The buildings 
were stocked with specimen machines in 
operation. These in particular attracted 
much attention, and young chicks were in 
demand. 

The general exhibit of bees and of their 
products was not as large as might have 
been expected. The exhibits were neatly 
arranged, and represented the various 
types of honey. Large quantities of comb 
honey of a very fine quality were shown. 
The buckwheat type was particularly con- 
spicuous. C. L. Parker and others made 
a magnificent showing in these products. 
Several colonies of Black, Italian and Car- 
niolan types of bees were on exhibition. 
The Carniolan is a comparatively new bee 
and is in quite popular favor on account 
of its gentle habits. The season from every 
standpoint has been better than last year 
and the quality of buckwheat honey is of 
high class. 

THE BIG EXHIBIT OF FLOWERS BY CHILDREN. 
The exhibition made by the boys and girls 
of N Y, who are members of the Junior 
naturalist club of Cornell university, was 
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A PROFITABLE DAIRY HERD 
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The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Crop. 





ACREAGE, YIELD PER 
STATE—-CONDITIONS VA- 
AND MUCH VERY 


FINAL ESTIMATE AS TO 
ACRE AND FOR EACH 
RIABLE, WITH MUCH FINE 
POUR LEAF. 


The cigar leaf tobacco crop of 1901, taken 
as a whole, will be most variab!‘e in quality, 
and the quantity of the several g.ades for 
the respective uses to which they are put, 
will be somewhat different from that of 
recent years. For the first time in many 
years, indications are Pa will produce more 
merchantable cigar leaf than any state. 
New England comes to the front with an- 
other crop of high grade wrappers and 
binders, provided it cures and sweats sat- 
isfactorily. Ohio has the poorest crop in 
many years, and the best of it can only be 
used as short binde:s and fille s. York 
state has a magnificent crop and undoubt- 
edly there will be a good many cases of 
wrappers secured from it. Wisconsin, the 
most unfortuna * state of all, is yet in the 
midst of harvest and estimates as to the 
quantity of leaf actualy harvested, and 
that may be antic:pated as merchantable, 
are only tentative. 

The crop of 1901 wll contain some won- 
derfully fine wrapper leaf, leaf that grow- 
ers have expended $300 to 400 p a to raise 
under cloth-covered tents, and also many 
thousands of the poorest of trash. The 
eastern states have a crop of unusually 
fine quality through ut N E, N Y and Pa, 
but in O and Wis the prolonged midsummer 
drouth almost ruined the crop, while in 
Filia and Ga the season was only fairly fa- 
vorable. Growers of Wis were planning on 


a tremendous acreage, probably 40,000 a, 
but drouth prevented anywhere near the 


number of acres planned for being set, and 
no small part of that planted dicd and 
has not been harvested. The season is a 
sore disappointment to Wis grow:rs. 

The average yield per acre is very un- 
even. The 125 a raised in N H are esti- 
mated by growers to make an average of 
1600 Ibs p a. Vt growers estimate their 
crop will average 1800 Ibs. The 4486 a in 
Mass will go 1850 lbs and the 11,629 a raised 
in Ct will go over 1900 ibs, especially in the 
towns of largest acreage, such as Suffield, 
the Windsors and East Hartford, where 
from 1000 to 2000 a each are raised. New 
England, as a whole, with a total of 16,427 a, 
will probably average 1900 Ibs p a. New 
York has a fine crop, will weigh 1450 lbs p 
a, or more than last year, but the acreage 
being actually harvested is a trifle smaller. 
Pa has the finest crop in years and will 
probably average 1500 lbs p.a. The Ohio 
cigar leaf crop is estimated at 60% of that 
of 1900, but with the favorable weather of 
early Sept, it will probably do better, mak- 
ing fully 700 lbs p a. The estimate as to 
Wis aan only be made approximate, it being 
too early in the cutting season, but allow- 
ing an average of 890 lbs p a for the entire 
acreage harvested, say 25,000 a, it is be- 
lieved the state has credit for what it will 
produce of tobacco that will actually go 
into cases, 

Indications are the cigar leaf tobacco 
crop as a whole will be much smaller than 
that of recent years. From wide and ex- 
tended correspondence the figures herewith 
are compiled, but as the harvest is not yet, 
Sept 21, actually finished in any state, and 
as the crop is not yet off the poles or 
sweated, the actual yield cannot be finally 
estimated. The figures, however, are prob- 
ably not far out of the way, provided no 
more is lost in the cure and sweat than in 
average years. The yield may appear to 
be rather low, but estimates are based on 
cases of 350 lbs weight, as has been done 
for years, while the actual weight in the 
different states will run from 300 lbs or less 
per case to nearly 400, but with an average 
of less than 350 Ibs. 

With an output of over 6,000,000,000 cigars 
per year, a high duty on imported leaf and 
the market more bare of dome:t‘e cigar 


leaf than for 20 years, if the crep of ’01 is 
properly cured and sweated, 


fancy prices 


ought to be netted to growers. The crop 


will all be needed, and just as soon as 
sweated. Should any serious misfortune 


befall the crop from now on, there is little 
doubt ihe tobacco market wiil be in the 
tightest place in years. Were this crop to 
supply the tobacco fer a presidential elec- 
tion year, very likely it would not be big 
enough to fill the demands. 





COMPARATIVE ACREAGE OF CIGAR LEAF CROPS. 
1901 1900 1899 #1889 *1879 

acres acres acres acres. acres 

Ohio .. 35,000 42,275 45,000 44,348 34,674 
Wis .. 25,000 31,778 26,400 17,251 8,810 
Pa .... 22,060 24,850 25,000 26,956 27,566 
NE .. 16,427 14,321 12,830 8,456 12,196 
kk «se «6S 7,800 7,820 8,643 4,937 
So’t’n 2,600 2,400 5,750 1,236 90 
Tot’l 108,372 123,424 122,800 106,890 88,273 


*U S census. 
COMPARATIVE YIELD OF CIGAR LEAF CROPS. 
[In cases of 350 Ibs each.] 





1901 1900 1899 *1889 *1879 

eases cases cases cases cases 

Ohio 70,000 97,836 114,700 107,505 99,243 
Wis ... 57,143 127,112 113,000 55,388 30,310 
Pa .... 94,500 71,000 92,857 81,922 105,552 
N E 89,175 73,27 58,601 33,790 56,332 
N Y .. 30,222 32,400 31,280 26,70( 18,518 
So’t’n 5,943 6,053 9,865 ,o94 60 
Tot’l 346,983 407,675 420,303 306,699 310,015 


*U S census. 





Developed Damage in Late Cabbage. 

The crop of late cabbage will prove less 
than at one time seemed probable. De- 
velopment has not been altogether satisfac- 
tory the last two or three weeks. The chief 
disturbing feature is the development of 
black rot in parts of New York’s heavy 
producing sections. Our correspondents re- 
port much damage in various towns, cut- 
ting into an otherwise excellent prospect. 
In the cabbage sections of the west, Wis, 
etc, the outlook is fair but not brilliant, 
with further complaints of poor develop- 
ment on account of drouth and insects. 
Cabbage fields in N E have done well, par- 
ticularly in eastern Mass; in Me lack of 
rain caused some hints of dissatisfaction, 
but may be made up by better weather next 
few weeks. 

The crop of central 
York is always an 


and western New 
important factor in 
shaping the prices everywhere. It is there- 
fore interesting to know some of the 
conditions. In parts of Ontario Co, heavy 
rainfall evidently caused black rot to set in, 
greatly damaging many fields. Reports of 
this character also reach us from Onondaga 
Co, and may destroy 10% of the crop there; 
Orleans reports some rot and some club 
foot; Monroe Co is a very heavy producer, 
crop leoking well as a whole, but fields 
here and there show damage. Dealers are 
offering contracts of $5 per ton, and com- 


plain that farmers have not grown more 
domestic oabbage this year, the latter 
favoring the Danish. The cabbage crop 


as a whole is not made, and growers are 
hoping for adequate rains and favorable 
weather from this time forward. 


ee 


Continued Keen Interest in Apples. 





The month now closing has seen fair 


development in apple orchards wherever 
there is any fruit of consequence. General 
shortage long since announced is practi- 


cally everywhere apparent, and the aggre- 
gate yield must be far less than an aver- 
age. Prices continue high, and fortunate 
orchardists who have a surplus of fire win- 
ter fruit are contracting at excellent 
figures. 

Late Sept has brought some testimony of 
rather better conditions than seemed prob- 
able a few months ago. The govt’s monthly 
crop bulletin indicated a slight improve- 
ment in condition during Aug in the Ohio 
valley and in the southwest, and private 
advices point to the easy possibility that 
the harvest in some of the older middle 
states may here and there turn out better 
than expected. A leading operator in west- 
ern N Y, while admitting that the crop 








OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


of winter apples is unquestionably very 
short, and noting sales made by farmers 
at $2.50@3 per bbl and upward, maintains 
that there are a good many well-cared-for 
orchards that will barrel an average crop 
of fruit, and nearly every orchard in that 
part of the state will have some fruit to 
sell. As an extreme example on the other 
side, the leading orchardist of N H, writes 


us that out of 6000 Baldwin apple trees 
he will not secure 100 bbls of fruit. Con- 
ditions in N Y have not essentially im- 


proved. The extensive apple sections of 
the southwest, including parts of Ark, will 
have more than earlier seemed probable. 
These rifts of light in the general situation 
granted, there is nothing to suggest mate- 


rial change, and our final report of the 
apple crop of the U S and Canada, soon 
to appear, will probably show the small- 


est yield in many years. 


Potato Conditions Not Hopeful. 





Advices from potato growing sections re- 
ceived day by day are far from encourag- 
ing. Our correspondents report indifferent 
rate of yield in sight, often very low, and 
as earlier published in our columns. the 
total output must prove among the small- 
est in many years. Conditions are much 
as last indicated. About the only new fea- 
ture to chronicle is the development of rot 
in parts of New York and some _ other 
states where autumn rains have been espe- 
cially trying. In northern Maine outlook 
is good. Farmers are generally inclined to 
ask firm prices for all merchantable stock. 

The shortage is resulting in increased 
imports, as intimated in these columns last 
week. Small invoices are on the way from 
Europe, or arriving, but the duty is 25c per 
bu, and prices must go materially higher 
before any considerable quantities can find 
entrance. Germany has shipped a few and 
Scotland is making offers. The Fruit Auc- 
tion Co of London, through its New York 
agent, offers best Scotch potatoes to be 
shipped to Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Newport News at $2.50 per sack of 168 
lbs (presumably duty paid). Foreign pota- 
to crops have done fairly well. 


Will Take Fair Quantity of Apples. 








The export trade in apples has begun in 
a small way, opening slowly because of 
scarcity and high prices of suitable offer- 
ings. Foreigners realize they must pay 
prices higher than usual, and while the 
general opinion expressed by English auc- 
tion houses is that Europe will take a lib- 
eral quantity of apples, they believe the 
movement will be restricted by the high 
prices. They urge that growers and dealers 
pick, pack and ship nothing but really good 
fruit in full-sized barrels to insure a profit 
for all concerned. This, providing cost to 
foreign consumers is not extravagantly 
high. 

There is also discernible a belief on the 
part of dealers in London, Liverpool and 
Edinburg that more apples may be found 
available for export, under the encourage- 
ment of high prices, than now seem prob- 
able. Garcia, Jacobs & Co, the well-known 
Covent Garden dealers, write us that the 
bigger prices induce speculators to go 
further afield and thus the aggregate ship- 
ments to N Y and English points are 
larger than anticipated. James Lindsay & 
Son of Edinburg express the opinion that 
apples will not be as “scarce as the outcry 
would seem to indicate;” they point to the 
large crop in Cal and believe that consid- 
erable supplies from that source will reach 
Europe. They also allude to Nova Scotia’s 
relatively good crop which goes largely to 
the English markets. 

In the U K the shortage is chiefly in 
winter varieties, early descriptions on the 
other hand being plentiful. Heavy winds 
have caused much of this early fruit to be 
blown down, with the result that local 
markets were for a time flooded and prices 
ruinously low. This meant the prompt 
clearing away of home produce with the 














result that later in the year the consump- 


tion must certainly depend on imported 
fruit. J. C. Houghton & Co, of Liverpool, 
write expressing the opinion that the 


U K will take a considerable quantity of 
apples from the U S and Canada, even at 
a substantial advance in’ prices. Added to 
the shortage of the crop itself additional 
strength is lent by the fact that European 
apple crops generally are also decidedly 
light. 

The continent of Europe will probably 
buy fair quantities. Hamburg advices inti- 
mate that German market will take good 
colored Baldwin, York Imperial, etc, begin- 
ning with Nov, at about 20 marks ($4.80) 
per bbl. W. F. Freeman, N Y representa- 
tive for European houses, expresses. the 
opinion that the U K and continent will be 
able this season to take 2,000,000 bbls good 
apples at a substantial price, providing 
quality and packing are right. “Germany 
has very few good eating apples, he 
writes; “Italy a very short crop; France 
hardly any, while England has only about 
one-third of a crop.” Our Antwerp cor- 
respondent, F. Mann, says Belgium and 
other north Europe will show a good de- 
mand for American apples if prices not 
driven too high. 





Cranberry Crop Should Prove Profitabie. 





A moderate but not burdensome crop of 
cranberries is being secured. Harvest is 
nearly completed, and returns, so far as 
rate of yield is concerned, quite variable. 
The total crop is a fairly good one, but 
has been exceeded several times in recent 
years. American Agriculturist’s estimate 
places the total at 785,000 bu against re- 
vised figures of ’00, 800,000 bu, compared 
with a full yield two years ago of 960,000 


bu’ The outturn in N J and Wis is rela- 
tively better than on Cape Cod. The less 
important cranberry sections of other Mass, 
L I, Ct, etc, show a fairly good yield. Re- 
turns in one or two Mich counties, where 
this crop is getting a foothold, are this 


year disappointing. Leading Wis counties, 
such as Wood and Green Lake, are coming 
to the front rapidly, this fruit finding much 
favor in western markets and competing 
sharply with easiern grown. 

It is unusually difficult this year to esti- 
mate the crop yield, owing to trying cli- 
matic conditions at time of harvest, and 
this Sept total may be later modified some- 
what, yet it is believed closely approxi- 
mates the output. Should frost catch any 
considerable part of the unharvested crop 
this week, ending Sept 28, the totals might 
be cut into sharply. 

ESTIMATED CRANBERRY CROP WITH COMPARISONS 
[In thousands of bushels.] 











1901 1200 1899 1898 1897 1896 1894 1893 

N E, N Y 425 475 690 425 400 550 200 575 
N J ...215 250 240 350 200 140 200 325 
The West 8 75 120 100 66 50 25 100 
Total 185 800 960 875 660 740 425 1000 
As shown in American Agriculturist’s 


earlier reports, the Jersey crop has’ been 
subjected to very trying weather condi- 
tions. The yield is irregular, some leading 
sections doing very much better than oth- 
ers and reporting an increased output over 
last year, against actual loss elsewhere. In 
Burlington Co, considerable complaint of 
rot, yet condition as a whole good at time 
of harvest; in Ocean, quality irregular, but 
yield short of an average, damage through 
seald, insect pests, etc. The rate of yield 
in Atlantic Co is fairly satisfactory, better 
than last year, but some damage through 
scald. Reports of like character reach us 
from Camden, Gloucester, Cumberland and 
Monmouth counties. 

In eastern Mass the yield is disappointing, 
particularly in Barnstable Co. As earlier 
noted in our columns, Plymouth and Bris- 
tol show relatively better outturn, yet gen- 
erally below last year. The crop of N EB 
and N Y will fall somewhat short of ’00; 
relatively few new bogs have come into 
bearing. 

The commercial crop of cranberries still 
centers in Mass and N J, but the west may 


be more of a competitor in the future. In 
addition to the important cranberry-grow- 
ing section of Wis, a few counties in Mich 
are giving considerable attention to this 
crop. It is also in an experimental stage 
on the Pacific coast. There occasional cul- 
tivated bogs are found, including one of fair 
size in Thurston Co, Wash, to come into 
bearing next year. The Wis crop is mar- 
keted mostly in Chicago and dealers in that 
city are also free buyers in the east. 
CRANBERRY CROPS AND PRICES. 





Crop, cr Price per bu--——-, 

bushels Oct Jau Apr 

1901-02 ....... 785,000 $2.25 ? ? 
1900-01 ....... 800,000 2.00 $3.35 $2.85 
1899-00 ....... 960,000 1.60 2.40 3.70 
1898-9 .. 2.20% 875,000 1.75 2.50 3.25 
| if. Serer 660,000 2.00 2.75 3.25 
1896-7 ....... 740,000 1.75 1.25 1.00 
1896-6... 0060 730,000 2.50 2.00 2.50 
1894-5 9.220006 425,000 2.50 3.00 0.75 
1898-4 neccee. 1,000,000 1.50 2.50 3.00 
1892-3... .s ae 600,000 1.50 2.50 3.00 
1891-2 ....00. 760,000 2.00 2.25 2.00 
1890-1 ....... 800,000 2.25 3.00 3.50 
The market outlook is promising. While 


the crop is moderately liberal, the marked 
shortage in apples and excellent high prices 
for that fruit must directly aid cranberry 
growers. In the N Y market choice to 
fancy Cape Cod cranberries are jobbing at 
$6@7 per bbl and Jerseys relatively the 
same level in Boston $6@6.50. The market 
is not yet fully opened but activity is an- 
ticipated with cooler weather. 





Shortage in Onion Sets—The yield in 
Ross Co. O, where largely grown, has 
proved disappointing. The acreage devoted 
to onion sets was larger than last year, 
Dut drouth and extreme heat cut the crop 
short. In northwestern Pa the crop of 
onion sets is comparatively light, Erie Co 
being an important grower. 





Orris Root at Low Prices—Occasionally 
an inquiry reaches us relative to the mar- 
ket for orris root. Most of the supply 
comes from abroad, where prices are 
greatly depressed owing to heavy offerings 
and poor demand. 


The Sugar Beet Growers Contest—Many 
contestants in American Agriculturist’s 
sugar beet growers’ contest for 1901 have 
already harvested their beets, and are mak- 
ing out their reports and affidavits on the 
blanks provided for the purpose in our 
contestants’ manual. A number of farmers 
have written us that, from one cause and 
another, they will not send in their reports. 
Some will send in their reports for Class 
I only, the object of which is to bring out 
the records or statements that show most 
clearly and accurately the methods pur- 
sued in growing one acre of sugar beets and 
the results obtained, irrespective of what 
the results may be. This Class I is open 
to growers 
U S$ and in it the first prize is $250, second 
$150, third $100, and other prizes amount- 
ing in all to $1825 and 119 in number. 
It begins to look as though pretty much 
everyone who sends in a report will get a 


prize, owing to the number who started 
in but have since dropped out. Hence, it 
will pay all interested to fill out their 


reports or affidavits of yield, etc, as pro- 
vided in the contestants’ manual, and 
forward same to us as soon as possible. 


The manual makes all these points per- 
fectly simple and clear. Of course in Class 
II, contestants will have to wait until the 
sugar company can fill out its declaration 
of payment for beets from contest acre, 
before sending in report. 


Good Cattle at Pan-American— 


tle show at Buffalo was very complete, 
including representatives of every breed 
known in America, with the exception of 
Sussex. There were more than 1000 animals 
in the stables and in some of the rings the 
contests were especially close. In addition 
to the blooded stock there was a fine show- 
ing of fat cattle and work oxen. The Cana- 
dian government was well represented, both 
as to the number of cattle and the geneial 
excellence of collection. This show attract- 
ed much attention and large audiences were 
present in the stadium during the judging. 
The exposition made liberal awards in each 
class and in many cases these were du- 
plicated by the different cattle assns. In 
addition the cattle assns offered special 
prizes. 


The cat- 


of sugar beets throughout the | 
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Our Lega! Adviser. 


Trespass—Reader (N Y): If your neign. 
bor persists in crossing your land when the 
highway is passable, you can maintain 
Suit against him for trespass. You have a 
right to build a fence in front of your 
premises. 











Farm Realty—Owner (N Y): Manure 
made upon a farm in the ordinary manner, 
from the consumption of the farm’s prod- 
ucts, is generally considered as belonging 
to the realty and the tenant may not re- 
move the same. 





Reclaiming Property—H. K. (Md): 
a father sells furniture to one of his chil- 
dren at a small price it would be very 
difficult for his representative to get-same 
back after his death, provided the chil 1 
has same in his possession. 


If 





Division Line—W. H. S. (O): If you are 
sure your line is right you can prosecute 
anyone who takes fruit off your land. If 
you are not sure about the line the best 
way is to join with your neighbor and 
have a survey made, each paying part of 
the expense. 





Lien on Property—G. A. T (N.Y): If 
you let the contract for erecting a building 
and do not notify the parties furnishing 
material that you will not be responsible 
to them for their pay, they may put a lien 
on the building. If you employ the men 
to build the barn and buy the lumber 
yourself, the workmen and lumber dealer 
may each put lien on the building. 


Descent of Property—Reader (Ala): 
Where decedent leaves no lineal descend- 
ants, and the estate is solvent, the widow 
is entitled to one-half of her husband’s 
lands for life. 

A Valid Will—x Y (N J): 
not make a valid will. A will must be 
signed in the presence of two witnesses, 
who must sign same in testator’s presence 
and in the presence of each other and at 
testator’s request. 


Leaking Milk—W. L. C. (Ont) wants a 
remedy to prevent a cow from leaking milk 
from one teat. Put a rubber band on the 
teat tight enough to prevent the leak, but 
not the circulation of the blood. Barley 
chaff is not good food for hogs. Whole 
corn is good food for horses. Rape in mod- 
erate quantities will not affect the milk. 


A minor can- 











Farm Wagon Economy, 


The economy of this proposition is not all found in the 
very reasonable price of the wagon itself, but in the great 
amount of labor it wili save. and its great durability. 
‘he Electric Wheel Co., who make this Electric Handy 
Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, have solved 
the problem of a successful and durable low-down wagon 
at a reasonable price. 





This wagon is composed of the best material through- 
out—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel hounds, etc. 
Guaranteed to carry 4000 lbs. These Electric Stee) 

. Wheels are made to fit any wagon, 
and make practically a new wagon 
out of the old one. They can be had 
min any hight desired and any width 

i With an 


finterchange them with his regular 
W wheels and have a high or low-down 
fagon at will. Write for catalog of 
the full “Electric Line’ to Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ill. 











ae NEW STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers’ Sale. 
Sheets either ,lat, corru- 
ted or**V” cr’mped. No 
ols except a =a 
hammeris needed to la 
the roofing. We feral 
\ x with each, order 
, enough paint to $i 15 
cover and naflsto lay. oreo anaes J 
A square means 100 square it. forkree Catalogue 
Ne. 25 on General Merchandise, icazo. soup 
Wrecking Co., West 85th and Iron Sts., Chicago, 
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Detecting San Jose Scale on Fruit. 


W. G. J. 





When only a few insects are present on 
a tree the San Jose scale is not easily 
detected. If there is fruit on the tree, par- 
ticularly apple and pear, the pest may be 





MARKING ON APPLE MADE BY SAN JOSE SCALE. 
often seen long distances. On some varie- 
ties, especially light colored fruits, the 
characteristic purplish rings with the 
scales in the center are very conspicuous. 
The marking varies somewhat, but is not 
liable to be overlooked. On pear and 
apple it is very pronounced and fruit on 
badly infested trees is often mottled. The 
scale attaches itself to any part of the 
fruit; but is more abundant on the calyx 
end. At times there is a depression where 
the scale is attached, making the fruit 
very irregular if badly infested. The ac- 
companying outline shows the scale mark- 
ings on an apple recently received. 

It is a peculiar fact that the scale seeks 
the fruit where there are only a few insects 
on a tree. When picking fruit, trees from 
which suspicious specimens are taken 
should be marked. They can be sprayed 
later and watched. I have known many 
eases where the seale has been first detect- 
ed in an orchard on the fruit. The same 
characteristic purple spot is seen upon the 
bark of many young trees, and upon the 
newer growth of older trees. Some apples 
and pears are often attacked by a fungous 
disease, producing a circular reddish or 
purple marking similar to the scale spot. 
Care should be taken not to mistake this 
for scale. .The presence of the scale in the 
center of the circle can be easily detected 
with a small pocket lens. It is safe to 
be alert and on guard all the time. 





Cucumbers as a Forcing Crop. 


*c. E. HUNN, NEW YORK. 





Cucumbers are not forced to the extent 
that tomatoes are, but a large area of glass 
is devoted to their culture. However, cu- 
cumbers are a very exacting crop and need 
special care in growing. The White Spine 
type is perhaps more generally grown in 
this country than the long-forcing or frame 
cucumber of the old world, which has been 
grown and selected for its forcing qualities 
for many years. One of the reasons why 
the former is more generally grown is its 
adaptability to relatively unfavorable con- 
ditions. It grows in the full sunlight, is 
more able to resist attacks of mildew and 
red spider, and sets its fruit with more 
freedom than the old world types. One 
other reason may be that the people of 
this country have not become accustomed 
to the long thin fruit of the English 
varieties. 

The English or forcing varieties require 
partial shade through their season of 
growth. Seed sown singly in three-inch 





*From an address at the winter meeting 
of the 
society. 


Eastern New York horticultural 
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pots in Aug will, if they have no check, 
bloom and set fruit in Dee. The fruits of 
the White Spine type reach edible matur- 
ity two and often three weeks before the 
English type. 
cumbers are grown must be arranged with 
heat below the benches, as it is of the 
greatest importance that the plants make 
a rapid growth and receive no check due 
to the cooling off of the soil. The _ soil 
should be of a good pasture sod, partially 
rotted and mixed with one-fourth the bulk 
of leaf mold and sand. If there is danger 
from canker or damping off of the vines 
at the surface of the soil, the plants may 
be set in a handful of sand, which will 
allow the water to soak away, leaving the 
stem of the plant comparatively dry. If 
the vines are on a central bench, they may 
be trained to a vertical trellis made of 
wire, or, if on side benches, to wires run 
along the roof fur enough from the glass 
to hold the leaves away from frosts. As 
the flowers open, hand pollination will be 
resorted to if the crop be of the White 
Spine type. Pick a staminate flower, strip 
back the corolla and insert the column of 
the anthers into the pistillate flower. Even 
with the English varieties, it will be safer 
for best results to pollinate by hand 
through the winter months, for at. that 
saason very little air is stirring and no 
insects at work. 


Drying Peaches Out of Doors. 








The magnitude of the fruit interests in 
Cal can scarcely be apreciated without an 
inspection of the large orchards and fruit 
plantations. The weather is so uniform 
and dry during the fruit harvest season 
that the crops can be secured in the very 
best condition. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a section of a fruit drying 
plant in Butte Co. In this case the fruit 
being taken care of is peaches. 

The peaches are split open, the pits re- 
moved and the halves of the peaches spread 
out in light trays with the cut side up. 
These are placed side by side on the grass 
and allowed to remain until sufficient dry- 
ing has taken place. The absence of rain 
or dew makes it possible to secure a first- 
class product without an expensive plant 
in the shape of buildings, drying appara- 


The houses in which cu- 





tus, etc. Cal is a wonderful fruit country 
and with the introduction of better shipping 
facilities between the east and the west 
the product of this Pacific coast state will 
become better and better known. 


A Nova Scotia Fruit House. 


‘ *F, A. WAUGH. 





The following description of a Nova 
Scotia apple storage house is furnished me 
by my friend, Prof F. C. Sears, director of 
the hort school at Wolfville. He says that 
apple warehouses are each year becoming 
more common in the great apple district of 
N §, the Annapolis valley. They are built 
either by large speculators who deal exten- 
sively in apples, by English commission 
firms for the accommodation of their pa- 
trons, or by co-operative associations of 
the growers themselves, and are used either 
for the permanent storage of fruit or for 
temporary storing of apples as they are 
brought from the farm, and until they can 
be forwarded by rail to Halifax, and there 








FIG 1—PERSPECTIVE OF NOVA SCOTIA HOUSE. 


loaded on steamers for Eng!and. Fig 1 
shows one of several which were built in 
18$9. It is 85 ft long by 20 ft wide, and has 
a capacity of about 4000 bbls, with loading 
accommodations for three cars at one time 
along the side. . 
The building rests on a stone and brick 
cellar wall 8 ft deep, and the superstruc- 
ture has walls 10 ft high. The walls are 
covered, on the outsice of the studding, with 
two courses of inch boards, with building 
paper between, and th's again is covered 
with paper, with shingles on the outside, 





*From advance sheets of Prof F. A, 
Waugh’s book on “Fruit Harvesting, Stor- 
ing, Marketing.” Published by Orange 
Judd Co. Price, postpaid, $1. 








A FRUIT DRYING PLANT IN BUTTE CO, CAL 

















Inside, the walls are first lathed and plas- 
tered with selenite and lime mortar. Then 
inch strapping is nailed against the stud- 
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FIG 2—SECTION THROUGH WALL AND WINDOW. 
ding, and the whole is covered with 1-in 
tongued and grooved spruce sheathing. The 
ceiling is covered with the same kind of 
sheathing, with building paper laid length- 
wise of the joists between them and the 
sheathing. The upper floor is also laid dou- 
ble, with paper between, thus protecting 
the body of the building from frost from 
above. 

The windows and door frames are made 
with double casings buried in the covering 
“in such a manner as to preclude the possi- 
bility of draft or frost, as seen in Fig 2. 
The windows have double sashes, and are 
provided with storm shutters for protec- 
tion against heat as well as cold. The 
doors are also double, one swinging out- 


ward and the other inward, and fitting 
closely into beveled jambs. These doors 
are built on 2-in pine frames, with 1-in 


tongue and grooved sheathing on each side 
of frame. and paper between. 

There are three hatchways in the lower 
floor, provided with gratings, or tight 
hatches if required. The ventilators ex- 
tend from the ceiling to the roof, and are 
provided with slides to close when neces- 
sary. The cellar has also double windows 
and 4-in venti'ator tubes in the sides. Both 
the cellar and the ma‘n floor of the bui!d- 
ing are proof against frost in the coldest 
weather, and altogether this warehouse is 
admirably adapted to the purpose for which 
it was built, and has proved invaluable to 
shippers. 


———— 


Encourage the Building of Creameries. 
IRA O. DILLIE, ONEIDA CO, N Y. 


There are located at many places a milk 
shipping station and a farmers’ co-opera- 
tive creamery. If the proprietors of the 
shipping station are afraid of the co-opera- 
tive plant, they will usually push the price 
of milk up a few cents per 100 lbs, to make 
dissatisfaction among the patrons of the 
co-operative creamery. A great many times 
they succeed, but most always to the sor- 
row of the co-operative creamery patron. 

The organization of farmers and .the 
establishment of farmers’ co-operative 
creameries, I consider the best move milk 
producers can make, providing they equip 
themselves for the good results. First, a 
good building, large enough to manufacture 
butter and cheese is needed. An ice house 
large enough to hold sufficient amount to 
run through the season and curing room 
large enough to hold the cheese that might 
be made at certain times of the year. «I 
believe in having ample room to do what- 
ever pays best for the milk producers at 
different times of the year. Next in impor- 
tance is the best machinery. Although it 
may cost a little more on the .start, I con- 
sider it much cheaper in the end. The time 
is at hand when milk can be used for many 
things not thought: of a few years ago. 
Such as making paint, baking powder, but- 
tons, knife handles, etc. There are parties 


working on a process to make a pastry 
fiour. Sugar of whey is made in some 
places and is a profitable business. The 


thing for the producers to do in my estima- 
tion is to co-operate and build their cream- 
eriés and keep the milk from the city. 

I will ask each milk producer a personal 
question. Suppose you were a milk dealer 
in the city. What would -you be in the busi- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


ORCHARD AND FIELD 


ness for? Money, you would say! Very 
true, then would you not buy milk as 
cheaply as you could? If you could get it 
for 2c p qt or less, you would be foolish 
and unbusinesslike to pay 3c p qt, would 
you not? That is just the way the city dealer 
looks at it, and will, so long as the milk 
producer will not protect. themselves. I 
firmly believe in co-operation. Build a 
plant and employ a competent man to take 
charge of it and let him look after your 
interest and success will follow. I find a 
great difference in many localities as to the 
quality of butter and one must find out 
which is the best method for handling his 
milk and cream to make the best possible 
yield of butter from the amount of milk. 
Also he must make a standard quality 
which will bring the highest price. A great 
many creameries send their butter to a 
commission merchant and take whatever 
they give them. There are a great many 
good firms who will contract the entire out- 
put of creameries and charge no commis- 
sion and allow full weight, if the butter is 
first class. The price of butter will be high 
the coming year on account of the drouth 
throughout the western dairy sections. 
Many milk producers there are compelled 
to sell their cows or let them starve. Now 
would be a good time to co-operate and 
build your plants and be ready to meet 
the high prices of butter which will no 
doubt prevail during the next year. 





A Dairy Farm in Eastern New York. 





The handsome cattle, shown on Page 287, 
are kept on Maple place farm near Salt- 
point, Dutchess Co, N Y. The herd was 
established by Mr Van Wagenen in 1886. 
There are now about 60 thoroughbred Hol- 
steins, Jerseys and Guernseys in the lot. 
The farm, comprising 175 acres, is one of 
the best kept in that section, and is man- 
aged by E. D. Smith, who takes much in- 
terest in up-to-date farming and dairying. 


Apples Intended for Cider should not 
be piled on the ground, for they will soon 
acquire an earthy flavor. This will taint 
the cider and lower its quality. Neither 
should they be stored in closed bins with- 
out free circulation of air. Decay soon sets 
in and loss of quality is sure to result. Lay 
down some boards under the trees and upon 
these place the apples, which are to go to 
the cider mill. They will keep very well in 
that way, but it is advisable to get them to 
the mill as soon as possible. 





Preparing Smearcase—Let the milk get 
thick. Heat and put it through a colan- 
der. Let the whey drain.from’ it. Wash 
once with ice water. I prefer the colander 
to the bag, on account of the whey getting 
in the meshes of the bag and stopping: it 
up, so the air cannot get to it.—[W. H. M., 
Loudoun Co, Va. 


Feeding Dairy Cattle—J. F. C., Pa: The 
ration of 40 lbs silage, 4 lbs wheat bran 
and 2 lbs cottonseed meal: spoken of in 
American Agrieulturist of July 27, means 
one day’s ration. It should be given in 
two equal feeds night and morning. In 
order to learn more fully about practical, 
commonsense feeding of stock you should 
study. Key to Profitable Stock Feeding, 
price 25c, and Stewart’s Feeding Animals, 
price $2, both postpaid from this Office. 
Cottonseed meal: can be bought of whole- 
sale grain and feed dealers at Pittsburg. 





International Stock Show. Booming— 
The distribution of the preliminary pre- 


mium. list was accomplished recently and 
Manager W. E. Skinner announces that 
responses have. been most encouraging. 


Nearly. all the leading stockmen are plan- 
ning to be on hand and have asked for 
space reservation, stating that they are 
coming with the “best'on earth.” Arrange- 
ments are being perfected by foreign gov- 
ernments and also by great institutions for 
proper. presentation. .The . exposition is 
undoubtedly. very. attractive and far. in 
advance of anything given in. the past. 
Comparing it with last year’s show it will 
be seen that facilities for accommodating 
exhibitors are much greater because of new 
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buildings and. a big refrigerator plant. 
Nearly $25,000 has been added in premiums. 
Better arrangements have been made for 
the safety and comfort of visitors. Plans 
are being perfected for a brilliant opening. 
Gov Yates will deliver an opening address 
and letters will be read from Pres Roose- 
velt. Representatives of foreign govern- 
ments will be on hand. The representative 
judges of the world have accepted invita- 
tions to. be present and pass upon the 




















Soft 


» Harness 


You can make your har- 
hess as soft as a glove 
and as tough as wire by 
using EUREKA Hare 
ness Oil. You can 
lengthen its life—make it 
it twice as long as it 
Ordinarily would. 


EUREKA 


makes a poor looking har- 
ness like new. Made of 





Pp 
stand the weather. 


Bold eve here 
in cans. sizes, 


Made by STANDARD OIL C0. 





AIS es 
SShropshires. 
ia «Sheep and” Lambs, either sex. 
Chester Whites ; all Pigs. 
Fine stock a Specialty. 


Sidney Sprague, Falconer, N.Y. 





Newton’s Heave, Cough, Distemper 
and Indigestion Cure. A veteri- 
nary specific forWind. Throat: nd 
Stomach Troubles. ene 
mends. $1.00 per can. lers, 
. or mail or ex. naid. 

» NEWTON HORSE REMEDY CO., 

2 (21) Toledo, Ohio, 


a.2 
S E429 





SUCCEED WHERE 
HERS FAIL. 


Largest Nursery. OT" 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 


STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.: Dansville, N.¥. 


at Wholesale prices. Apple. Plum and Pear 
88.00 per 100. All kinds of stock CHEAP. 





Reliance Nursery, Box A, Geneva, N. ¥ 











A Grand New Book 


Animal Breeding 


By THOFMAS SHAW 
Professor of Animal Husbandry at the University of 
Minnesota. Author of The Stuy of Breeds, Forage 
Crops Other Than Grasses, Soiling Crops and the 
Silo, etc. 


HIS BOOK is, beyond all comparison, the 
= most complete and comprehensive work ever 

published on the subject of which it treats. It 
is the first book of the kind ever given to the world 
which has systematized the subject of animal breed- 
ing. It includes’ thirty chapters, each of 
which treats of some particular phase of the 
subject. The leading laws -which govern 
this most intricate question the author has 
boldin defined and authoritatively arranged. 
The chapters which he has written onthe more in- 
volved features of the subject, as sex and the 
relatee influence of parents, should go far towards 
setting at rest the widely speculative views cherished 
with reference to these questions. The striking 
originality in the treatment of the subject is no less 
conspicuous than the superl order and reqular . 
sequence Of thought from the beginning to the end 
of the book. Even a hasty examination must con- 
vince the reader that the author has handled a diffi- - 
cult and complex subject in a way that brings 
it down to the level of the comprehension of every- 
one. The book is intended to meet the needs of all 
persons interested in the breeding and rearing of 
live stock. 


Tllustrated, substantially and handsomely 
bound in cloth, 5 by 7 inches, 405 pp. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. | 
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Shocking Corn. 


J. C. NORTON, BEFORE KANSAS BOARD AGRI. 





Two men should work together, and the 
shocks should be started on a jack, which 
is made by putting two legs, well braced 
together, near one end of a 10-fcot scant- 


ling, and having an auger hole near the 
upper end for a broom handle. As soon 
as four armfuls are set up against the 


jack the shock should be loosely tied with 
a stalk and the jack removed. In com- 
mencing, each cutter should take two rows, 
and all the shocks should be started that 
the cutters expect to cut during the day, 
so that when they again start the shock has 
wilted and cured out all that is possible. 
They should now take only one row each 
and cut from shock to shock, making each 
armful go half way arvund the shock, in 
order to allow it to wilt and cure out. 
After they have cut clear through, they 
should again go back to the beginning and 
cut another row each, continuing this until 
the shock row is completed, always having 
in mind the perfect curing of the corn. 

The ghocks should not be violently com- 
pressed, as is the usual practice, but loose- 
ly tied with a cornstalk to prevent’ the 
outside stalks blowing down. An average 
shock that weighs 300 Ibs when cured will 
weigh 1000 to 1200 lbs when green; and who 
is there who would put in a shock 1200 Ibs 
of green grass and expect it to cure out 
perfectly, especially if heavily weighted? 
Anyone knows better than to do this; so 
why treat a corn shock that way? Just 
as sure as a green corn shock is tied up 
tight, without any chance to cure out, 
just so sure will a chemical change take 
place that unfits it for feed, even if it does 
not turn black or moldy. To avoid this 
chemical change in newly cut corn fodder, 
green, most farmers delay cutting until the 
leaves on the stalk have cured out stand- 
ing, and thereby secure a very poor grade 
of fodder. 


A Representative Sheep Exhibit. 


The sheep show at the Pan-American ex- 
position commenced Sept 23, immediately 
tollowing the exhibit of cattle. The classi- 
fication, broad enough to cover every va- 
riety that is bred in this country or Can- 
ada, covers 17 distinct sections. It is more 
complete in Merinos than any other because 
ihis is recognized as being the only dis- 
tinectively American breed as to origin. The 
class was divided into two sections; class 
A, bred for constitution, form, covering 
and weight of fleece: class B, bred for con- 
stitution, form, covering, density and fine- 
ness of fleece; the same types of Merinos 
as commonly bred in America. Recognition 
was also given to Delaine, Dickinson or 
Black Top Merinos and Rambouillet. About 
100 wild sheep from the Canadian north- 
west formed a feature of more than ordi- 
nary interest. About 700 animals were 
entered. The following is a list of the 
exhibitors in the different classes: 

Cotswold, A. J. Watson, Ont, W. H. New- 
ton, Mich, Wilson Bros, Ind, George Hard- 
ing & Son, Wis; Leicester, W. H. Newton, 
A. & W. Whitelaw, Ont, J. M. Gardhouse, 
Ont, A. W. Smith, Ont, George B. Arm- 
strong, Ont, John Kelly, Ont; Lincoln, A. 
Bordwell & Son, N Y, John T. Gibson, Ont, 
J. H. Patrick, Ont, Eugene Patrick, Ont; 
Southdown, John Jackson & Sons, Ont, 
Lelfer Bros, Ont, George Allen, Ill, William 
<mpie, N Y, W. V. Hamilton, N Y, Robert 
McEwen, Ont; Shropshire, George Allen, III, 
D. G. & J. G. Haumer, Ont, Richard Gibson, 
John Campbell, Ont, George B. Phin, Ont, 
L. D. Rumsey, Jr, N Y, Brown Bros, N 
Y, Howard Davison, N Y, H. C. Williams, 
Pa; Oxford, J. H. Jull & Son, Ont, R. J. 
Stone, Ill, George McKerrow & Son, Wis, 








A. Bordwell & Son, W. H. Newton; Hamp- 
shire, John Kelly, F. Hilton, Mich; Merino 
A, H. B. Wheeler & Son, N Y, F. B. Gor- 
ham, Vt, Davis Cessitt, N Y, H. E, Moore, 
Mich, P. B. Norton, Vt, E. N. Bissell, Vt, 
D. K. Bell, N Y, H. E. Sanford, Vt, Peter 
Martin, N Y, Ira L. Hamblin, Vt, J. N. 


FARM AND BARN 





Standing of Breeds in Four Months’ Dairy Test. 


Lbs. Lbs. 

Breed milk butier 
0 Eee 28,125.3 1,044.67 
Shorthorns ......... oe eens, 201.2 959.16 
French Canadian ...... 18,587.6 832.11 
GUECFNSCYS 0102 cccccccvccs 20,368.2 1,069.32 
BWURRETEE: 6 ccccdceseveces 24,275.8 1,031.40 
Polled JerseyS ......... 15,163.1 810.00 
ps eee Te rere. 1,034.77 
Dutch Belted .........- 18,349.9 701.34 
BEOE POMD occcccncdecscuce 21,651 983.94 
Brown SWISS ...cicecese 23,171.0 961.68 


Flanagan, O, H. D. Jackson, Vt, R. D. Wil- 
liams, O: Merino B, J. M. Flanagan, O; R. 
D. Williams, E. N. Bissell, D. K. Bell, C. A. 
Chapman, Vt, C. H. Bell, O, H. B. Wheeler 


& Son, H. E. Moore, P. H. Norton, Vt, 
Peter Martin, Ira L. Hamblin; Delaine, 
Dickinson or Black Top Merinos, R. D. 


Williams, C. H. Bell, A. C. McDowell, ©, C. 
S. Chapman, O, James McClelland & Son, 
Pa, J. M. Flanagan; Rambouillet, A. A. 
Wood & Son, Mich, Shaw & Bader, O, Max 
Chapman, O, H. E. Moore, Lincoln Bros, O, 
George Harding; Dorset Horn, R. Stuyves- 
ant, N J, John A. McGilliray, Ont, R. H. 
Harding, Ont, M. M. Empey, Ont; Cheviot, 
Curry & Son, N Y; Tunis, Clark Allis, N Y; 
Highland Black Faced, J. C. Duncan, N Y; 
Angora goat, W. G. Hughes & Co, Tex, 
Natl Angora goat and cattle company, Pa, 
W. T. McIntire, Mo, H. C. Williams. 





My Experience with Devons. 
JOHN HUDSON, ILLINOIS. 





I do not breed Devons for show pur- 
poses only, but for everyday usefulness. I 
try to breed them good enough for. the show 
ring. The cows run out the year around 
an¢ have a timber pasture with white oak 
timber belts for shelter. They get good 
blue grass in summer and soghum fodder, 
kafir corn and corn fodder in winter. The 
main crop of calves is dropped from Sept 
to May. They are not allowed to run with 
the cows, but are turned in twice a day 
to suck, and are taught to eat as soon as 
possible. I feed the calves a ration of oats, 
bran and corn meal with good hay in win- 
ter. 

At weaning time the bulls are cut out and 
put by themselves and are fed the same 
ration with chaff added until sold. The 
heifers, after the second winter, get the 
same feed as the cows. The bulls always 
get plenty to keep them in good condition, 
but not too fat, and I am never troubled 
with barren cows or bulls. They are kept 
out all day during winter and out at night 
during fly time. 

I have fed from 12 to 22 head grade De- 
von steers each winter for nearly 20 years 
and I never fail to top the market with 
them and their average weight is about 1350 
Ibs and average age 30 to 36 months. I 
feed in open lot with no shelter, except tim- 
ber. Feed ear corn cut up in small pieces 
so they can get it handy, and sorghum and 
corn fodder for roughness. I can get a 
third more gain for grain consumed by De- 
vons than I can on any cther herd of beef 
cattle. 


——— 


Good Work in the Model Dairy. 





The model dairy at the Pan-American 
has probably done more to set people talk- 
ing about the different breeds of dairy cows 
than any show before held. Every herd 
represented have furnished surprises at 
frequent intervals that have added a great 
deal to the general interest. The Red Polls 
have astonished many who were unfamiliar 
with the breed, as they have continued to 
furnish a liberal flow of milk that has con- 
tained a fair amount of butter fat, while 
the expense for rations has compgred fa- 
vorably with most of the other herds. 

Another point of interest has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated in regard to the ef- 
fect feed has upon the per cent of butter 
fat. During the four months of the expo- 
sition the amount and kind of feed has va- 


Value Value Value Value Total 

at hay silage gram cost of 
25c Ib feu fed fed feed Profit 
261.15 $24.08 $16.16 $70.27 $110.60 $150.06 
239.99 24.71 16.12 69.79 111.46 126.12 
208.03 18.40 13.82 48.13 80.55 127.48 
267.32 25.82 12.20 58.49 96.51 171.91 
257.84 23.39 13.75 59.54 96.60 161.24 
202.40 24.12 9.72 42.10 75.95 126.54 
258.67 20.68 13.27 59.87 93.82 164.86 
175.33 21.60 10.81 57.53 90.92 84.41 
245.98 22.28 13.40 61.29 96.97 148.61 
240.42 29.92 13.50 61.69 104.16 132.16 


ried greatly, yet there has been no marked 
change in the butter fat, as affected by the 
feed. 

The value of silage aS a feed for milch 
cows is another point of universal interest 
that has been thoroughly demonstrated. 
The silage lasted until the middle of Aug, 
the last load being as good as the first, and 
every herdsman was sorry when it was all 
gone. The standing of each herd of five 
cows of a breed, from the beginning of the 
test, May 1, to Sept 3, is shown in the ac- 
companying table- 


——— 


Select Seed Corn Early—My method is to 
go into the field the latter part of Sept 
or the early part of Oct and select the 
very choicest ears. These are placed in 
a room or bin where they will not be 
exposed to dampness, rats or mice. The 
ears are usually strung on wires and al- 
lowed to remain until a,few days before 
planting. The uneven kernels are then 
removed and the ears run through a sheller 
when the seed is ready for planting. Throw 
out every ear lacking good size and uni- 
formity. It is very necessary to guard 
against the ravages of mice and rats, al- 
though it is sometimes difficult to do so. 


Sometimes instead of going through the 
field I select my corn from the wagons 


when the men are unloading at the cribs. 
I tie the ears together with a cord or wire 
and hang them up to dry. The only dif- 
ficulty in this plan is that when men are 
husking by the day or bushel they do not 
like to assist in selecting. During the last 
18 years I have used a cellar where I can 
hang 4000 ears from wires fastened to the 
joists. This cellar is free from dampness 
and has given excellent satisfaction.—[D. 
Cc. Graham, Illinois. 





Handy Light Harrow—I find a light har- 
row of great service in working between 
rows of cabbage, potatoes, etc. The frame 
is made of three 2x4 pieces, 32 in long, 
nailed together. One-quarter-in holes are 
bored 6 in apart, and througk these are 
driven 60 penny wire nails. I stand on the 
harrow, and with a careful, steady horse 
it is surprising the amount of work done. 
I can control the side movement of the 
harrow easily with my feet.—[W. A. Clear- 
waters, Indiana. 





Shorthorn Record Ready—Volume 47 of 
the American Shorthorn herd book in two 
parts has just been received. Part one con- 
tains the names and pedigrees of bulls and 
part two of cows. This volume is being 
distributed and is sent free to all members 
of the American Shorthorn breeders’ assn. 
Volume 48 is well along, and Sec John W. 
Groves, Springfield, Ill, would like certifi- 
cates for registration as soon as possible 
so that the work may be closed up in good 
season. 





Coming Live Stock Exhibitions. 





Louisville, Ky, horse show............Oct 1-§ 
Phila live stock show.. --Oct 18-19 
Kansas City horse show............Oct 21-26 
Natl Hereford, Shorthorn, Aberdeen- 
Angus and Galloway, Kansas City 


eeeeeeeese 


Oct 21-26 

Angora Goat, Kansas City.......... Oct 24-28 

St Louis horse show.......... --Oct 28-Nov 2 

Citicewe RGOPGS GROW ..occscccccccccics Nov 4-9 

Natl horse show, New York...... Nov 18-23 
International exposition, Chicago 

Nov 30-Dee 7% 











Farming Out Pure-Bred Poultry. 


G. W. TARBELL, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Experience has taught me that chicks 
hatched from fowls having a free range are 
more vigorous and 
better for the 
show pen or for 
practical purposes 
than those reared 
in small _ inclos- 
ures, With me, 
the farming-out 
system has proved 
a success. The 
fowls are supplied 
to a  corpetent 
farmer, who gives 
them free range, 
keeps no other 
breed and who is 
allowed to keep all 
the eggs from July 
1 to March 1. Dur- 
ing the rest of the 
season the farmer receives one-half the in- 
come from the sale of eggs for sitting. The 
farmer does all the work, but the owner 
looks over the fowls in Oct, picks out what 
he wants to keep and pays the farmer the 
going market pr ce for live poultry. Those 
not bought in this way, the farmer sells on 
his own account. The owner has the right 
to come and get any number at any time 
he wants them for show purposes or for 
sale. 

To secure good growth and vigor, the 
chicks are fed on a mixture of millet 20 
Ibs, coarse oatmeal 20 lbs, cracked wheat 
20 lbs, cracked peas 20 lbs, cracked corn 
10 Ibs, k-fir corn 10 lbs. The mixture costs 
$2 per 100 lbs and is fed dry with fresh 
water always before them, and a little cut 
bone or fresh meat once a day. If chicks 
will not grow on this food, there is cer- 
tainly something the matter with them. 
The illustration shows a Golden Wyandot 
cockerel grown by the farming-out system. 
His vigor and alertness are apparent. I 
have farms in six N H towns and breed 12 
kinds of poultry, securing many premiums 
at New England exhibitions. 














GOLDEN WYANDOT. 





Chinese Method of Preserving Eggs. 


MRS ANNIE W. HUGHES, WASHINGTON, D C. 


The charm of a lightly boiled fresh egg 
is an,unknown quantity to the palate of the 
celestial, which 
only recognizes 
eggs when hard 
boiled and much 
prefer them ad- 
vanced in age. 
For ordinary use, 
especially as a 
light diet for inva- 
lids, eggs are sim- 
ply preserved by 
being steeped in 
salt water mixed 
with either soot 
or red clay, in 





which they are 
baked when re- 
LIGHT BRAHMA COCK. quivel. Bat the 


truly refined process is to prepare a solu- 
tion of wood ashes, lime and salt mixed 
with water in which some aromatic herb 
has been boiled. This paste is run into a 
tub and the newly laid eggs are ‘therein 
embedded in layers. 

The tub is hermetically sealed, and at 
the end of 40 days the eggs are considered 
fit for use, but at the end of 40 years they 
will be still better! They become black 
throughout, owing to the presence of the 
lime. But the white becomes gelatinous, 
and “the whole tastes rather like plovers’ 
eggs hard boiled,” says one who had the 
courage to try them. As the value of this 
dainty increases with age the Chinese 
epicure discriminates between the eggs of 
successive decades, treating his most hon- 
ored guests to the oldest and most costly, 
just as the owner of a good cellar brings 
forth his choice wines. 


Seasonable Work in the Poultry Yard. 


JOHN M. SONTAG, ILLINOIS. 


Now is the time to 
chicks. Don’t let them crowd in boxes and 
barrels. Crowding now will cause _ the 
chickens to sweat and when they come out 
in the cold morning air they contract colds 
and consumption. Roosting coop should be 
out of doors with a rain roof and all sides 
open. This prevents sweating and _ the 
chicks get all the air they want for health. 
The roof should be on four posts with tin 
nailed around the posts to prevent skunks 
and minks climbing up. 

Grease the chickens and heads with lard 
and coal oil mixed. This will kill every 
neck louse. Feed oats, corn and ground 
feed once a week. Sell off all your cocker- 
els now and don’t let them worry the pul- 
lets. Pullets will not grow nor do well if 
annoyed by a lot of cockerels. You get 
more for your cockerels now than late in 
fall if you have them weighing 3 lbs each, 


see to your grown 





A Big Poultry Farm—An exchange says 
that Adolph Herz, a rich Californian, has 
bought a place near Yankton, S D, and 
will convert it into a chicken ranch. He 
intends to raise annually 40,000 chickens 
and will ship direct to Chicago. His plans 
provide for a henhouse 320x64 ft, a brood- 
er house 110x28 ft, boiler and engine house, 
electric light plant and a mill to grind feed. 
There will be incubators, each holding 800 
eggs at a time. The outlay on the new in- 
dustry will be in the neighborhood of $20,- 
000, and the management will be in charge 
of an experienced chicken raiser. 





Typical Light Brahmas—At a recent 
Boston poultry show, there was a large ex- 
hibit of Light 
Brahmas by F. 
R. Moeller of N 
J. The first 
prize hen at the 
show was mother 
of the first prize 
pullet. The first 
prize cockerel 
won first and sil- 
ver cup at Phila 
and second at 
Washington. The 
prize pullet has 
never been 
shown before. 
The photographs hardly do justice to the 
exceedingly fine coloring of the prize birds. 
These Light Brahmas are of the American 
type, prolific layers and a good, general- 
purpose fowl. 








LIGHT BRAHMA HEN. 





Geese in the Garden are bad animals. 
There is no need to have a garden with- 
out a good fence. A small flock of geese 
will destroy an ordinary garden in an hour. 
They will eat everything except tomatoes, 
cucumbers and lettuce. It is the young 
geese that do the eating, not the old ones. 
A garden without a fence should be at 
least 40 rods from the house and, if near 
a pasture, over 80 rods.—[Charles Brinker, 
Sac Co, Ia. 

For a Table Fowl the Cornish 
game is one of the leading breeds. Their 
flesh is very sweet, juicy and free from 
stringy fibers. They are extremely hardy 
and make excellent crosses with any of 
the heavy breeds. They are good layers 
of large brown eggs. They are also good 
sitters and mothers. For raising young 
turkeys the hens of the breed are by far 
the best and not excelled by the turkey 
hen. Cocks weigh from 9 to 12 Ibs and 
hens from 6% to 9 lbs.—[A. Barnes, Ma- 
coupin Co, IIl. 


Indian 


Gluten Meal and Gluten Feed are often 
confounded by farmers. Unscrupulous 
dealers sometimes substitute the gluten feed 
for the gluten meal. The meal contains 
much more protein and more fat than the 
feed and consequently is more valuable, 


THE POULTRY YARD 









Pays for Itself 


The National Hand Cream Separator pays 
for itself by its own savings. The closest 


5 4 


ek 


skimmer. easiest running se- 
parator made.The 


NATIONAL 


Hand 
Separator 


will be sent anywhere for a 

ten days trial absolutely free, 

; Test it for yourself, 

4, Write for particulars, 

National Dairy Machine Co 
Newark, N. J. 





A DAIRY IS NOT 
COMPLETE 


WITHOUT AN 


IMPROVED 


SEPARATOR 


It stands at the head, 
others have to take a 

\ back seat. 
< *¢ The kind 
that gets all the Cream.”’ 
Strictly up to date in every 

way. 

We furnish complete out- 


fiis of Dairy and Creamery 
apparatus. 


| Write Jor Illustrated Catalogues. 


VT.FARM MACHINE CO. BCLLLWS 








Try it for Yourself 


not ee enttatpeeeny send it 


AMERICAN $ $65 


eta bs. 


renal tie orton een 
\ eres satisfac 
MERI CAN eS 9°. 



















A HEN COUGH 


is fatal to poultry enc- 

ce-s. This is equally 
true of roup, frozen 
combs, ete. Your poul- 
try will have none of 
t.ese if their house is 
sived up and 
over wit. 


SWAN'S EXTRA HEAVY 
FELT ROOFING. 


You can =. it on your- 
self. It only takes a 
knife and a hammer— 
no experience necessary. Keeps out wind and water 
and js fre-proof. Sott and pliable; becomes as hard 
asslate. The ideal light structure roof. Send for 


free sample and circulars. 
116 Nassau St., New York. 











roofed 







per 100 square feet 
with caps and nails, 
In use by thous- 


ands of poul- 
trymen 




























THE A. F. SWAN CO., 
SHOEMAKER's POULTRY : 


And Ain aboneme te for 1901, 160 pages, over 
ions of Fowls, In cubaters, Brood Brooders, 
Poultry Sane etc. How to rnise chickens — 
—_ a ir r— diseases and remedies. 
ll descriptions of Poultry houses. man 
about ‘ineabetors sang: and thoroughbred 


rices. Price only 15 centa. 
6. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 104, Freeport, Il. 
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MERICAN 
GRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY. 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
Yania, Vhio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, an 
South, wherein it most largely circ 
Lutercd ut posiugice ds s.cond-ciuss mail matter, 


COPYRIGHT, 1901 


Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a_ year; 
Futy Cents for six months; if not paid in advance $1.56 

« year Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
e year. Specimen copy free. 

rPURwIGN SsuUBSCKII’TIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.uWv or 8s id per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 

per, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘02, shows that payment, has been 
received up to Jannary 1, 1902; Feb, ‘02, to February 1, 
lyvz, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which auswers tor a receipt, can 
be chauged. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will cons 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 


fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
Another year after your subscription has expired, you 


should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(li. lines to the ine) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
aud correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. When writing adver- 
tisers, state tha: you saw their ‘“‘ad’’ in American Agn- 
culturist, so they will do their best by you and also credit 
nus with your trade. American Agriculturist is the best 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
Middle or Southern States 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the_re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper, This 
“arantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in_our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any wnsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, ete, so that the matter 
can be adjnsted while all the cirewmstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s coods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
t.ser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamns 
(but not internal revenne stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.90, one-cent__ stamps _preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


ELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


iness in the 


NEW YORK, CHICA 
6% Lafayette Place Marquette Buil 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. _ 
NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 28, 1901 
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The claim that early cutting of corn re- 
sults in a much better fodder is not so 
easily substantiated. Careful tests show 
that the digestibility of corn decreases less 
than any other plant as maturity ap- 
proaches. While there is more fiber at the 
advanced glazing stage the total digestible 
matter is 25 to 40% greater than that at 
silking time. While early cut fodder may 
be a little more palatable and consequent- 
ly desirable for young stock and animals 
fed to the limit, the bulk of the fodder 
crop should be allowed to become fairly 
well matured before it is cut. 











In the future the fair management at 
Syracuse will be obliged to enlarge their 
headquarters for the special exhibits of 
New York fruits. The principal building 
is not particularly adapted in all respects 
for the exhibition of these fine products, 
and a separate building for this purpose 
should be an important topic for the con- 
sideration of the commissioners. A _ build- 
ing arranged somewhat according to the 
style of that used at the Pan-American, in 
which the various wings radiate from the 
central hub, would be very useful and de- 
sirable for this purpose. 

There is lack of uniformity in the various 
systems of nursery and orchard inspection 
through the country, as indicated in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist last week. In the nursery, 
as a rule, one annual inspection is not suf- 
ficient, unless it is made very late in the 
summer or fall. So far as the San Jose scale 
is concerned, an inspection made early in 
the season is of little or no value to the nurs- 
erymen or to those who buy the trees later. 
This is particularly true of the peach, which 








EDITORIAL 


makes very rapid growth from the dormant 
bud in the spring and is sold the same fall. 
Inasmuch as the heavy brood of scale oc- 
curs in September and October, inspection 
made then is worth a great deal more than 
one made earlier. At the same time, the 
pest is much more easily detected when the 
leaves are off. The inspection of June 
budded peach and plum is difficult and un- 
reliable in the nursery row. These can be 
inspected properly only after they are dug. 
The general public should not think that 
because a man fumigates, fol!owing the ap- 
proved methods with hydrocyanic acid gas, 
he has some destructive pest upon his 
place. On the other hand, the fact that he 
is taking this precaution to protect him- 
self and his customers should _ strongly 
commend him to the favorable considera- 
tion of those who plant orchards this fall 
and next spring. Further notes on this im- 
portant subject appear in our horticultural 
department. 


we 


“Turn your tobacco fields into a nutmeg 
farm” is the advice to cigar leaf growers, 
given by an enthusiast in a magazine 
article dilating upon the possibilities of 
profit in Cuba. Gov-Gen Wood of Cuba, 
in his annual report, urges the necessity 
io Cuba of free admission of its sugar and 
tobacco to the United States. This gang 
seems to think that the United States 
market belongs to them, and not to our 
farmers and taxpayers. The case is pithily 
put by a leading republican organ, the New 
York Press: 

If it be argued, as well it may be, that 
he (Gen Wood) cannot be true to Cuba 
without serving that purpose, the answer 
is, get him and his “government of inter- 
vention” out of Cuba. No American can 
now honestly govern Cuba. He must be a 
traitor to one country or the other if he 
attempts it. For though politically friends, 
economically the countries are the most 
intense enemies and diametrical antagon- 
ists. Not all the envenomed hostility of 
continental Europe presents the threat to 
the whole American protective system as 
does Cuba with her poor-mouth plea for the 
monopoly of the American sugar and tobac- 
co market, of which she now enjoys her 
just share. 

Correct! If we are to have free trade in 
farm products then free trade in factory 





products. That’s just where the farmer 
stands, 
Another milking machine has been in- 


vented, this one by a Minnesota man. While 
American Agriculturist would not discourage 
any attempt to lessen the drudgery of farm 
labor, we predict that it will be a long time 
before a milking machine will be devised 
capable of removing the milk as success- 
fully as a milkmaid or milkman. The cows 
begin to dry up soon after the machine is 
introduced into the dairy. Probably the 
cow refuses to give up her milk to a ma- 
chine, something which does not possess 
life. At any rate, it will be wise to test 
the machine several months before expend- 
ing money for it. 





cotton one to two cents lower than 
ago, and a practical assurance of 
moderate crop, there is increased 
talk of growers holding back some of the 
staple for better prices. It is apparently 
ensier to control the marketing than to 
restrict the acreage. The latter is an un- 
manageable proposition, but conservative 
marketing may be just as efficacious in se- 
curing the desired results, a remunerative 
price level. 


With 
a year 
only a 





Where rainfall has been abundant since 
the middle of August, pastures and mead- 
ows have made wonderful growth, and are 
now furnishing large amounts of fall feed. 
This is true in many places where the 
drouth was so severe that the grasses 
appeared to be killed. If a top-dressing of 
stable manure canbe given, especially to the 
thin spots, they will be greatly benefited 
and will be better able to start early next 
spring. 








Farm and Market. 


Wheat Prices Should Advance Materially. 





Harvest and threshing returns show a 
wealth of property for wheat farmers of 
the U S seldom exceeded. The specula- 
tors and the bearish operators in this coun- 
try and Europe are doing all in their power 
to belittle the price, exaggerating world’s 
conditions, encouraging farmers in every 
way possible to force their property on the 
market. How well they wi.l succeed re- 
mains to be seen. A considerable fraction 
of the crop has already been marketed, 
yet the bulk still remains in first hands 
and ought to return handsome profits to 
wheat farmers. A brief study of world- 
wide conditions this early in the market- 
ing season is in order. 

The chief influencing factor at present 
is the very large movement of wheat from 
first hands. Farmers in both winter and 
spring wheat territory have sold with con- 
siderable freedom, and receipts at primary 
points are large. This is but natural, ow- 
ing to the size of the crop, and the fact 
that a certain proportion of farmers al- 
ways plan to sell direct from the thresh- 
ing machines. The free movement, how- 
ever, affords an excellent handle for bear- 
ish traders to emphasize in every way pos- 
sible the one proposition that “the U S has 
a record-breaking crop of wheat.” But for 
this, prices might readily be several cents 
higher than a year ago, instead of lower. 
Millers in city and country are good buy- 
ers, and there are signs of smaller weekly 
receipts at western winter wheat points. 

WORLD’S WHEAT CROP NOT BURDENSOME. 

Granted that the U S crop is a magnifi- 
cent one, there is every reason to believe 
that it will all be wanted, and if conserv- 
atively marketed, ought to sell at a ma- 
terially higher range than at present. There 
is a distinct shortage, as previously shown 
in American Agriculturist’s columns, in 


some of the European crops, nota- 
bly France and Germany. The first- 
named, instead of being an ex- 


porter, will probably buy a liberal quan- 
tity of wheat and flour. Germany’s short- 
age in Breadstuffs has long been empha- 
sized. The exportable surplus in Russia, 
our leading competitor, is still problemati- 
eal, and there are already rumors of posi- 
tive famine conditions in certain parts of 
the empire, although no doubt Russia as a 
whole will send out a lot of wheat. Eng- 
land, the big consumer of foreign bread- 
stuffs, has only a moderate crop of wheat. 
So far as can be determined at _ this 
comparatively early date, the world’s crop 
of wheat is by no means burdensome; sub- 
tract that of the U S and it appears very 
moderate in proportions. 

The heaviness in the market throughout 
most of Sept must be ascribed very largely 
to the assumed indifference of European 
buyers, who evidently follow such tactics 
in order to hold down the price. This in 
conjunction with the liberal movement has 
more than nullified the conservative buying 
of many people who believe wheat a 
good investment at the present level. The 
shortage in Europe, with necessity of heavy 
purchases in this country, must of course 
eventually offset in a large degree the 
bearish effect of our splendid crop of wheat. 
The receipts at primary points for the first 
11 weeks of the crop year, according to the 
Cincinnati Price Current, were 70,451,000 bu, 
compared with 63,772,000 bu a year ago and 
considerably in excess of a normal move- 
ment. 


FIGURES OF CROP MOVEMENT ANALYZED. 
From the accompanying table it will be 
seen that during the first 13 weeks of pres- 
ent crop year (last few days estimated) 
exports wheat and flour were the largest on 
record for a like period. Last season the 
exports for the first three months to Sept 
2¢ were only 43 millions, and total clearances 
covering the entire crop year amounted to 
215 millions. Corn is high, owing 
[To Page 298.1 








Important Meeting of Hay Men. 





The 8th annual meeting of the Natl hay 
assn at Indianapolis was the most impor- 
tant in the history of the organization. The 
assn now has about 600 members and over 
300 delegates were at the meeting. Reg- 
ulating freight rates was one of the leading 
topics. F/astern roads were accused of dis- 
criminating in favor of Canadian hay. 
These roads are charged with hauling into 
the N E states Canadian hay on a com- 
modity rate which was 10% less than the 
5th class rate and actually less than the 
6th class. This discrimination wiped out 
the tariff of $4 a ton on Canadian hay and 
prevented any American hay going into the 
markets of N E. Every one of the roads 


refuse to haul a pound of American hay 
into any state for less than the 5th class 
rate. The evidence of this is overwhelming 


and when it is shown to the commission it 
is believed it will be the entering wedge to 
again restore the 6th class rate. This would 
be a great boon to the shippers, and les- 
sened freight tolls should also help the pro- 
ducers. 


Timothy hay is considered by E. L. Rog- 
ers the best money maker as it is most 
easily cured and ships better than any 


other kind. John B. Daish urged the es- 
tablishment of a crop reporting service, 
which should keep hay men informed con- 
cerning the condition of the growing crop. 
The following officers were elected: Pres, 
George S. Bridge, Ill; vice-pres, E. A. Dil- 
lenbeck, N Y, A. E. Chetter, O; sec-treas, 
P. E. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind. The next 
meeting will be held at Put-in-Bay, Lake 
Erie, O, Sept 8, ’02. 





New York City Tokacco Market. 
The activity of a andee fall and winter 
season has begun, following the dull sum- 


mer months. Manufacttrers are eager for 
goods, but leaf of quality is the scarcest it 


has been in years and values are corres- 
pondingly high. The past month, New Eng- 
land 1900 tobacco has been coming on the 
market in considerable quantities, but is 
quickly snapped up by those who must have 
the leaf. Numerous sales have been made 
from samples of the new Wisc at 16 to 19c. 
York state and Pa leaf have also been in 
lively demand. Sales include the foilow- 
ing: 1000 cs 1900 N E broad leaf at 20@30c, 
175 cs do at 25 to 28c, 500 cs ’00 Hav at 
p t, 70 cs do at 36c, 30 cs do at 70c, 100 cs 
do at pt, 65 cs do at 34c, 75 cs do at 7lc, 25 
cs do at 73c, 30 cs do at 18c,300cs do at 
20c; 500 cs ’00 Onondaga at 16 to 18c, 200 
es Big Flats at 10c, 700 cs ’99 Pa Broad leaf 
at 13c, 150 es '99 Zimmer Spanish at léc, 
150 cs 99 Wis at 13c, 100 es ’99 Little Dutch 
at 12 to 138c m w. 
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Model Dairy Cows Hold Out Well—The 
Pan-American dairy cows continue to at- 
tract considerable attention. Following fig- 
ures show a noteworthy regularity in the 
flow of milk, during the last recorded week, 
AT MODRL DAIRY. 


RECORDS OF MILCH COWS 


[Week ended Sept 17, 1901.] 
Milk Amt Val25c Cost 

sreeds inlbs butter plb- feed Profit 
French Canadian 750.5 37.94 $9.48 $3.70 $5.78 
Dutch Belted ... 811.6 34.56 8.64 4.76 3.88 
Ayrehires ...cc: 1059.1 46.93 11.73 5.27 6.46 
SOTIOYE .csceeres 904.0 50.28 12.57 5.20 17.37 
Shorthorns ..... 1100.0 47.99 12.00 6.02 5.98 
Guernseys ...... 888.5 51.65 12.91 5.11 7.80 
Holsteins .......1362.0 53.96 13.49 6.35 7.14 
Polied Jerseys .. 658.7 37.47 9.37 4.23 5.14 
Red Polls f 878.2 44.50 11.12 4.75 6.37 
Brown Swiss ... 978.0 43.67 10.92 5.11 5.81 


Grange Notes. 

To make a success of the grange, mas- 
ters must give much thought to the p*=v- 
aration and planning for the whole grange 
meeting, so that every detail will move ot 
harmoniously, successfully and profitably. 
The master must cerry every detail of all 
parts of work in his hesd to be able ta 
properlv conduct the meeting.—fState Mas- 
ter G. B. Horton, Mich State Grange. 

PENNSYLVANTA. 

Warren Co Pomona held its rerular quar- 
terly meeting with Spring Creek, Sept 5-6, 
presided over by Worthy Master B. A. 
West. There was a good attendance and 
questions were discussed 
many valuable sugges- 
interesting papers were 
Deputy J. J. Wheeler 


many practical 
with 
tions given. 
read, 


interest and 
Twe 
Past 


one by 


AMONG THE FARME 








on Co-operation among farmers, another by 
Mrs A. W. Bumpus on What books should 
find place in our homes and what of their 


influence. Twelve granges were represent- 
ed and two from Erie Co. Reports of the 


last quarter reported 42 new members. The 
fire insurance report was very favorable 
to grange insurance, it costing no more to 
insure in the grange 5 yrs than in stock 








companies for 3 yrs. 

NEW YORK. 
South Dansville, Steuben Co, Sept 23— 
Plenty of rain. New seeding  look- 
ing well. Grain turning out poorly. 
Oats not more than half a crop. 


Buckwheat i3 ripe with a heavy growth of 
straw, but is not filled very evenly. Corn 
is nearly ready to cut. Fall sowing of 
wheat and rye has begun. There is hardly 
any fruit of any kind in this section. A 
free mail route will be started Oct 1 from 


Hornellsville, passing through the eastern 
part of this town. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Sept 23— 
Farmers are cutting corn. Potatoes 
are not a very large crop. Many 
farmers have sown rye. The hog 
market has been lively here. Allen Skiff 


loaded two cars and Walter Niles one car; 
price on foot 5%c per 100. There is also a 
large demand for straw. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, Sept 24— 
T. L. Van Norden has sold a fine Jersey 
bull to John H. Holmes of Bedford. Old 
corn is scarce and high, $1.50 to 1.60 per 
sack of 2 bu. Potatoes a fair crop. In 
many pieces the potatoes are small, but 
mostly smooth. They are selling at 9$0c to 
1 per bu; not much rot at present. 

Pawling, Dutchess Co, Sept 23—J. B. 
Dutcher & Son have sold 180 more of their 
dairy cows. This makes 240 sold by them 
since May. These gentlemen are now sup- 
plying the places of these cows with steers 
for fattening purposes, chiefly Shorthorn 
Durhams. Edward Brady of Westches- 
ter Co was the buyer of the cows. The 
apple crop almost ane entire failure. 
Corn is of large growth, superior quality 
and well eared. Much complaint of an un- 
usual shortage in the potato crop. The 
oat and rye crops were of good growth, rye 
well filled and heavy, but oats poor, light 
and chaffy. Excessive and frequent rains 
are producing heavy aftermath upon all 
meadow lands. Most farmers are pasturing 
this. 

Johnstown, Fulton Co, 
ton Co fair at this place was not up to 
other years. Not nearly as many entries 
as last year and the attendance was small. 
The stock was fair. A very fine herd of 
Holsteins were on exhibition. Corn is do- 
ing nicely, and if frost holds off will make 
a fair crop. Those who have silos are get- 
ting ready to fill. A good many more silos 
this year than last. Buckwheat is doing 
well where not sown too early. Late buck- 


Sept 24—The Ful- 


wheat is filling the best. Threshers say 
that oats are the poorest yield in many 
years. There is a fair growth of straw, but 
the heads are short and grain light. Pas- 
tures are good and cows doing well. No 


apples. Pears, plums and grapes fair crops. 


North Norwich, Chenango Co, Sept 2 
Crops are in good shape generally. Out- 
look good for apples. Milk brings $1 per 
100 Ibs at the Standard dairy company, 
and $1.25 at Borden condensery. Hop pick- 
ing is under way. 

Pike, Wyoming Co, Sept 24—Millard Met- 
calf’s barn, about two miles west of Pike, 
was recently burned by lightning. Hav, 
grain and a valuable bull were lost. Mr 
Metcalf is a heavy loser above his insur- 
ance. Hay crop fair and housed in good 
condition; buyers are paying $10 per ton 
to press. Oats generally poor and threshing 
out light. Apple crop a complete failure. 
Buckwheat not filling well and will be a 
short crop. Pastures short and cows 
shrinking fast. Grasshoppers are quite 
numerous. 

Ira, Cayuga Co, Sept 25—The hay crop 
in this Incalitvy was heavy and buyers are 
paying $8 to 10 per ton for baling purposes. 
Corn bids fair to be a good crop. Some 
have began cutting. Early planted potatoes 
not yielding well; late planted are boom- 
ing. Buckwheat good. Wheat rather light, 
as compared with former years. Oats in 
general a light crop. There is an immense 
crop of fodder corn for the silo. The apple 
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crop is very short, not 25% of a normal. 
Pears are a good crop and there will be 
some peaches. Many farmers have built 
tobacco sheds and other new buildings. 
Times are good. 

Charlotte Center, Chautauqua Co, Sept 24 
—Corn cutting is the order of the day. Corn 
is about the best crop in this section. Oats 
are practically a failure and they will not 
average 10 bu an acre. Grasshoppers have 
done great damage to crops and meadows. 
Stock gets little feed in pastures. Apples 
very scarce; Cheese 9%c, dairy butter 19c. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, Sept 25—Corn 
cutting and filling silos is the order of the 
day. Silo corn good. Some shred while 
others cut for silo. Buckwheat looks good, 
but some complain that it is not well filled. 
Oats thresh out of light weight. Potatoes 
are rotting some; they will be a very light 
crop. Fall feed fairly good. Separating sta- 
tions are getting nearly all the milk. The 
sta at Comstocks Landing is increasing in 
patronage under the careful management of 
G. S. Bascome. Farmer’s dairy butter is 
hard to find. Very few are making butter 
on the farm. Butter at factory 24c, beef 
5c, hogs 4c p lb 1 w, veal 6c. 


Athens, Greene Co, Sept 
eared well. Buckwheat a large crop, filed 
well. Buckwheat a large crop, filled well 
well generally. Oat threshing shows a small 
yield. Peaches are the heavy crop this 
year, at least 100%. Apples are very light; 
buyers paying from $2.50 to 3.50 per bbl. 
Garden truck very plentiful. All grass 
in fine condition. .Threshing well under 
way. Seeding rye is in progress; a large 
acreage will be sown. 


Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, Sept 23— 
Farmers are cutting corn, both for silo 
and husking. Crop is better than usual, 
although some feed quite an amount in 
Aug, because the grasshoppers had eaten 
the pastures down close. In some places 
they took even the onion tops. Oats are 
threshing out from 10 to 35 bu to the acre, 
about 50% of a crop; the straw is rusted 
and injured by rain. Spring seeding killed 
out quite badly in July and some timothy 
in the meadows after being cut. On an 
average late potatoes are doing well, al- 
though some pieces rusted. 


Lexington, Greene Co, Sept 24—Corn a 
full crop and being harvested. Potatoes a 
good crop, much better than was anticipat- 
ed four weeks ago. Buckwheat a larger 
acreage than usual and has a big growth, 
well filled. Hay is rather light, but an 
unusual amount of corn has been sown 
which will make up for the shortage of 
hay. Fall feed is the best in 10 years. 
Some are cutting the second crop. Apples 
are very scarce and but few pears and 
plums. Hickory nuts abundant. Cows are 
selling for $18 to 25 per head. 


23—Corn has 








Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic 
that he feels as if his joints were being 
dislocated? 

He knows that his sufferings are very 
much like the tortures of the rack. 

What he wants to know is what will per- 
manently cure his disease. 

That, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It promptly neutralizes the acid in the 
blood on which the disease depends, com- 
pletely eliminates it, and strengthens the 
system against its return. Try Hood’s. 








Good condition, used short time only; new threads 
and couplings; tor Steam, Gas or Water: sizes trom 4 


to 12 inch diameter. 


Our ney per foot on %& inch is 
8c; on 1 inch 3e. 
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Selkirk, Albany Co, Sept 24—The yield 
of melons was good and early melons 
brought good prices. C. A. Niver was an 
early seller and sold about 200 bbls at $1 to 
4 per bbl. Later ones cut poor and became 
almost valueless in market. A larger acre- 
age of rye will be sown than usual. 
number of farmers are raising wheat with 
success. H. V. Hasnell has just threshed 
his crop of between 200 and 300 bu of excel- 
lent quality. Still the price of rye straw 
makes rye the best money crop for farm- 
ers here to raise. Corn and buckwheat are 
good. The success of the free delivery of 
postal matter in this vicinity has prompted 
other portions of this township to apply 
for the system. 

Aquetuck, Albany Co, Sept 23—Hay crop 
poor and a part of it spoiled by rain. 
Rye an average crop. Oats very poor, 
struck with rust in June and never recov- 
ered. Buckwheat very promising. Pears a 
better crop than apples. Every peach tree 
fruited. There will be a large acreage of 
rye sown, as the straw has been a paying 
crop. 

The Jefferson Co Fair was a_ success, 
every day being pleasant and the exhibits 
very good. Not quite as much poultry was 
exhibited as usual, but there was a good 
showing of live stock. Besides many breeds 
of chickens there was also a fine display of 
ducks, geese and turkeys. In Domestic hall 
was an unusually fine display. Fruit made 
a good showing. 


Minister Wu’s Compliment—The Chi- 
nese minister visited the state fair. While 
looking at the tables of fruit in company 
with Gov Odell, he stated that he was 
surprised that America was capable of pro- 
ducing so much fine fruit in a single sea- 
son and of so many varieties. When told 
that this exhibit did not represent America, 
but N Y state alone, he said: “I always 
knew N Y was a big state, but I had no 
idea that it was so large as all America, 
for it certainly seems that the fruit of the 
land has been piled upon these tables.” 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Sept 25—Oats poor 
both in quality and quantity. Buckwheat 
well filled, but wet weather made straw 
soft. Corn good. Pears plentiful yet bring 
good prices, $2.25 to 3 per bbl. Oats 50c per 
bu, hay $12 per ton, eggs 19c, butter 2lc. 
Plums scurce and high. No apples. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Gloucester, Camden’ ©o, Sept 23—The 
peach crop has been good and sold for good 
prices. All in market but a few late varie- 
ties. Bartlett pears very scarce. Kieffers 
fair. Lima bean season will soon be over; 
prices good so far. Cultivated chestnuts 
two weeks late this season; crop not very 
heavy, but good prices expected. 

Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Sept 23— 


Farmers are threshing grain, and wheat 
and rye are hardly average yields, the fly 
having damaged wheat much more than 
last year. Millers cannot handle the’ grain, 
it being damp and soon heating when 
placed in bulk. R. Hendrickson has shipped 
two carloads to N Y market. It arrived in 
poor condition. Many think of sowing rye 
this year. Corn cutting is under full way. 
Cranberry business is booming; many 
growers have finished picking while others 
are at the hight of season. The crop in 
many. localities has. suffered from heavy 
rains. causing berries to scald. In many 
places where water stood berries have 
rotted. The crop is up to the average of 
last year. Many hogs have been ruined by 
forest fires, new ones being put out to fill 
their places. Peaches scarce and rotting on 
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trees. Tomatoes a fifth of a crop. Apples 
very scarce, only a few orchards having 
any. : 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, Sept 24—A 


large peach crop has been marketed, prices 
ranging low. The soil has not become dry 
since July 7 and some think it has been 
too wet for best growth of sweet potatoes. 
However, there will be a good crop where 
not very weedy. This has been a fairly 
prosperous year for farmers thus far, but 
the main crop, sweet potatoes, has yet to 
be marketed. The San Jose scale is spread- 
ing here, but farmers are spraying quite 
faithfully. Some spray with whale oil 
soap soon after gathering fruit, but the 
main reliance is placed on crude petroleum, 
which is sprayed in winter after Jan 1. The 
oil is tested according to directions. given 
by Prof J. B. Smith of the exper sta at 
New Brunswick. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Further Details of New York State Fair. 


[From Title Page.] 
unique and one of the most fascinating and 
instructive features at the fair. 

When it is remembered that about 30,000 
youngsters are now engaged in the study 
of nature under the supervision of their 
“Uncle John,” and are thoroughly devoted 
to the work they are doing, it is not sur- 
prising that many wagon loads of flowers 
raised by this young army of naturalists 
were received at the fair grounds. The 
work reflects great credit upon the state 
and the authorities of Cornell university 
in charge, particularly upon Prof John 
Spencer, who is so earnestly devoting his 
time and attention to the establishment and 
development of nature study in the schools 
of the state. The thousands of exhibitors 
bear testimony of the great interest and 
the value of the work being conducted by 
these earnest teachers. Let the good work 





go on! 

The exhibit made by this young 
society, organized in Feb, was a _ sur- 
prise to the oldest fruit growers. Never 


in the history of the state fair exhibits has 
competition been so sharp, and such a large 
number of plates and varieties shown as 
was seen this season. The space set aside 
in the horticultural building was inade- 
quate, and two large tents were found nec- 
essary to accommodate the exhibit of the 
fruit growers’ organization alone. The 
quality of the fruit was very high and re- 
flects great credit upon the producers. 
Much of the exhibit has been sent to the 
Pan-American. 

A novel feature was a lot of apples of 
the ’00 crop which have been kept ™ cold 
storage for practically one year. They are 
holding up well, and from general appear- 
ance will keep for some weeks yet, exposed 
in open air under normal conditions. Much 
credit is due to S. D. Willard and F. E. 
Dawley for the success of the general ex- 
hibit. The fruit growers’ assn material 
was installed by F. A. Taber, Poughkeep- 
sie, the western N Y exhibit by John Hall 
of Rochester and the eastern N Y varieties 
by James E. Rice. This exhibit on the 
whole attracted more attention than any 
one single class on the grounds. 

In awarding the grand prize, A. N. Smith, 
the chairman, reported that fruit growers’ 
assn had 11,300 points; western N soc, 
8484, and eastern N Y soc, 2064. The fol- 
lowing fruits were shown: Fruit growers, 
apples, 950 plates, representing 195 varieties; 
W N Y, 500 plates, 164 varieties; E N Y, 
269 plates and 76 varieties. Pears, 664, 435 
and 122 plates, 64, 1383 and 37 varieties, re- 
spectively. Peaches, 154, 64 and 12 plates; 
45, 22 and 12 var. Plums, 286, 104 and 64; 
74, 51 and 37. Quinces, 40, 13 and 2; 7, 5 and 
2. Grapes, 164, 168 and 113; 66, 84 and 50. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Big Crowds Despite Bad Weather. 


The Pa state fair at Bethlehem, Sept 10- 
13, was a success. It drew one of the big- 
gest crowds vf lovers of light harness rac- 
ing ever at a Pa mecting and the agri fea- 
tures drew equally well. There was one of 
the finest and most interesting industrial 
exhibits the fair has ever known. The agri 
exhibits were large and fine. The live stock 
dept was well filled with the finest speci- 
mens of the various breeds. 

In the cattle exhibit was a fine herd of 
Guernseys owned by Lee S. Clymer of 
Riegelsville. The Astoria dairy herd owned 
by John Gardner of Dowington was a fea- 
ture in the Jersey class. This exhibit in- 
cluded 17 head, winning grand sweepstakes 
dairy prize and nine first and six second 
prizes in class. Luther B. Shimer was 
there with his herd of Ayrshires and not 
having any competition took all the prizes. 
The Holsteins were well represented by the 
neted Benningers herd, which won four 
grand sweepstakes, open to all herds, and 
eight first and six second prizes in class. 
J. B. Kenner, Bethlehem, also exhibited six 
head of the black and whites, winning one 
first and three seconds. 

The weather was unfavorable on the two 
big days, but this did not seem to dampen 
the spirts of the large crowds. - 





Hartstown, Crawford Co, Sept 23— 
Weather has been extremely wet and farm 
work ereatly delayed. Little wheat sown 
yet. Corn is still green, though it should 
have been im. the. shock before this. 





light. Farmers are mar- 
keting the crop as fast as the weath- 
er will permit. Present price is 70c 
per bu at railroad. Potatoes in some locali- 
ties are beginning to rot. Oats gave a light 
yield, both of straw and grain. Wheat 
almost an average crop. Some farmers are 
selling hay at $9 to 9.50 per ton at railroad. 
W. F. Hul and A. C. Cotton are putting up 
silos. Clover and meadows are looking fine 
and there is great abundance of pasturage. 
Cheese factories are doing a good business. 
Farmers have received a fair price for milk 
all the season. Peaches are rotting; other- 
wise the crop would have been immense. 
Apples are almost an entire failure. Farm- 
ers are generally taking more interest in 
their work than formerly. 

Bloom, Columbia Co, Sept 25—Crops have 
been above the average, markets and prices 
good. Early potatoes and oats were short 
crops, but late potatoes are good and buck- 
wheat is largest crop for years with pros- 
pects of good prices for both. Late pastures 
good, and corn is very heavy, with prices 
higher than for several years. All this is 
encourageing and farmers appear to so 
view it. 

Lehman, Luzerne Co, Sept 24—Early po- 
tatoes were poor, but late ones are a fair 
crop. Apples very scarce. Pastures good. 
Rye nearly all sown. Very little wheat 
sown in this part of the county. Hessian 
fly has not made its appearance here yet. 
Corn is good and well eared. Ensilage corn 
very good. Buckwheat fair. 

Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, Sept 24—This 
section has been getting more rain than 
desirable, delaying preparation for seeding 
grain. It will necessarily be later than 
usual when the wheat can be sown, which 
may be an advantage in escaping the dam- 
age from fly. Late potatoes promise a fair 
yield. Apples are a failure, excepting in a 
few orchards where proper care has been 
taken of the trees. Abuse and starvation 
are the causes of failure. Late peaches of 
good quality are being marketed now, find- 
ing ready sale at fair prices. The township 
supervisors have finally concluded to aban- 
don the use of wooden culverts and are 
putting in terra cotta pipe. 


Buffalo, Perry Co, Sept 24—Ground in ex- 
cellent condition for fall plowing. Farmers 
are beginning to sow wheat, but plowing in 
some sections is not quite finished yet. Corn 
an excellent crop. Buckwheat is unusually 
good. Late potatoes are good and also 
truck. Peaches are plentiful, but complaints 
of rotting are heard. Apples are very scarce. 
The tent caterpillar was very destructive 
this year. : 

Farmington, Warren Co, Sept 2i—Warm 
rains have revived pastures and new seed- 
ing in meadows. Early sown buckwheat 
nearly a failure, while that sown in July 
is very fine. Late planted corn is also the 
best on account of the cold rains during 
the spring months. Potatoes are rotting in 
some localities on low land. 


Carnot, Allegheny Co, Sept 23—Threshing’ 
nearly finished. Wheat averages 20 bu per 
acre and is of good quality as a rule. Oats 
arout 25 to 30 per acre and poor quality. 
Peaches an excellent crop, but damaged 
by rot considerably. There will be a few 
winter apples, but not many for sale. Corn 
has improved wonderfully and will make 
a fair crop. Fodder will be the better part, 
as the ears will not be large. No wheat 
being sown yet to speak of, but ground is 
being prepared as weather permits. Hay 
selling at $15 per ton in nearby'towns. Fall 
pesturage wi'l be good. Potatees nearly a 
failure and high in price, but of good qual- 
ity. 

Cameren Co Crops—To judge crops by 
growth of tops would indicate an unusual- 
ly successful year. Wheat was perhaps the 
best. product. Oats are heavy in straw and 
pretty well filled, but the summer grass 
and weeds so choked the crop that it was 
almost impossible to cure it and much is 
injured by the foreign growth. The straw 
will. not be of good quality. Potatoes about 
a half crop; early ones very poor and later 
crop rougk. and worm-eaten. Corn is im- 
mense in top but the wet weather seems 
to have developed the stalk and kept the 
ear from maturing. Buckwheat is all straw, 
much down and not well filled, perhaps 
about 15 bu to-the acre. Hay is heavy, 
but much damaged by rains. Apples very 
scarce, of poor quality and hardly worth 
gatherire. Peaches ar* pears seem to be 
ot. being full crops of good quality.—fi. 


Potatoes very 





The English and Continental Hop Crops. 


W. H. AND H. LEMAY, ENGLAND. 





The word “good” will describe the quan- 
tity, quality and the demand for the Eng- 
lish crop. There is now hanging on the 
poles as good a crop of hops as consumers 
could wish to have placed before them, but 
here and there there are signs of a garden 
going off with premature ripeness, but the 
great majority are the best hops we have 
seen for years, and stocks being low we an- 
ticipate the demand will be very good. Un- 
less the growers receive a price that will 
at least get them out this year without a 
loss, there will be a very serious grubbing 
of hovs this winter. 

The continental crops are not good. Hops 
in the best districts of Bava.ia, where the 


great bulk of the continental hops are 
grown, will not be more than a third of 
last year, Wurtemburg about half, the 


whole of Germany not producing more than 
half of last year. Bohemia and the whole 
of Austria promise a little more than last 
year. Belgium, where the acreage is now 
very small, will grow nearly double, France 
about the same as last year and Russia 
rather more. 





At New York, the market remains dull 
and uninteresting, with brewers buying in 
a hand-to-mouth way. Receipts of new 
hops are light aseyet. The first bale of 
Bohemian hops of the crop of ’01 arrived 
Sept 17 and was of very choice quality. 

Quotations at N Y are as follows: N Y 
seedlings, crop of ’01, 13@15c p Ib, N Y and 
Pacific choice crop of ’00 14@15c, prime 12% 
@13c, medium 11@12c, crop of ’99 6@11c, olds 
1%@3c, German crop of ’00 30@35c. 





The Milk Market. 





At New York, no particular change in 


the milk situation. The exchange price of 
2%c p qt continued up to the opening of 
this week, but city dealers look for an ad- 
vance of 4c p qt at almost any time in 
the near future. Cooler weather and Jew- 
ish holidays are claimed to have materially 
lessened the demand, but on the _ other 
hand, receipts have run somewhat lighter, 
pastures having dried up in some sections. 
Surplus west of the Hudson is quoted $1.30 
p can of 40 qts, freight included. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending Sept 21, were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream milk 
ee 1,703 -- 
Lackawanna. .........»-33,600 1,375 o 
N Y Cent (long haul)..28,850 1,280 a 
N Y Cent (Harlem):... 8,260 77 210 
CINE (0 ccacccnensie ned 31,904 2,299 — 
Susquehanna ...........12,649 441 —- 
PE ED cts ecassceund 12,469 974 244 
Lehigh Valley ..........17,608 640 — 
Homer Ramsdell Line.. 4,617 122 od 
New Haven ...ccccoccee 1,510 — -— 
Other sources .......... 4,000 100 —- 
Total eee 9,011 454 
Daily average ....... 27,295 1,287 65 
en a 192,415 10,166 420 
pS a er 166,280 7,460 617 

Milk Notes. 


Prices for milk for the new factory at 
Sidney, N Y, which will make a French 
cheese, will be 5c p 100 Ibs more than Bor- 
den prices for the next six months. 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Sept 23—A half-cent ad- 
vance on cheese about the only feature. 
A meeting of the Utica creditors of R. Mc- 
Adam’s Sons took place Sept 23 and a 
committee was appointed to investigate the 
cause of the failure. The firm consists of 
Hon George G. McAdam, postmaster of 
Rome, and John Higham of N Y city. The 
latter got into speculation and involved 
the funds of the firm It is thought the 
liabilities will amount to $25,000 or more. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 3598 bxs at 9c:;-large white, 465 at 9c; 
small white, 360 at 91%4c; small colored, 950 
at 9%4c. 470 at 916c; total 5843 bxs, against 
8590 last year. 

Curh sales 750 large at 94%,.@9\%c, 1000 small 
colored at 9%@9%c. 

Butter 18 pkgs at 20%4c, 180 do at 22c, and 
,150 cases prints at 23c. 


FARM AND MARKET 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


The Unfavorable Curing Season. 
Too much care cannot be given this year’s 
crop by growers, especially by those who 


have not sold. The crop was the largest 
in acreage ever raised in many towns and 
plants grew to enormous size. AS a con- 


sequence shed room has been at a premium. 
Many have wilted leaves outside all they 
dared before hanging; others have found 
at the eleventh nour they had not suf- 
ficient shed room, but in all cases, growers 
have hung the crop as close as they dared. 

It requires a most judicious regulation 
of moisture, temperature and ventilation 
where tobacco is curing to obtain those 
changes which characterize cured tobacco 
of superior quality. Constant attention 
and care is necessary, for pole burn may 
destroy a portion or even the whole of a 
crop within 48 hours after the time when 
the trouble is first noticed. The curing sea- 
son of this year has been unfavorable, 
the air having been dull and heavy and no 
wind astir, consequently the moisture so 
rapidly given off could not find its way out 
of the barns and more or less pole sweat 
has resulted. Much of the earliest cut has 
cured down quite well, but during the past 
3 or 4 weeks, conditions have been decided- 
ly unfavorable. 

Just how much pote sweat will be found 
in this year’s crop cannot as yet be told, 
but certain it is there is no small amount. 
During Oct, or until tobacco is taken down, 
watch the plants with scrupulous care, get 
the moisture out of the barns as quickly 
and evenly as possible, and when plants 
are ready, strip at once. Should tobacco 
already be seriously injured, remove the 
worst of it if possible away from that un- 
dergoing a healthy cure. 





Tobacco Notes. 


NEw YORK—A few sales have been made 
in Onondaga Co at 9 to 14c in bdl for bind- 
ers and wrappers and 7c for fillers. The 
finishing touches of harvesting have been 
put on this week. The crop is of fine qual- 
ity and generally curing well. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Standing tobacco crops 
are being bought at fair prices in Tioga 
Co, and the demand is good in the Cowan- 
asque valley, as well as in the smaller val- 
leys tu the north and south. A number of 
crops in Elkland have been sold recently 
to D. W. Grayhill of Lancaster as follows: 
D. W. Stull 5 a at 12c, L. B. Brown 5 a at 
12c, O. P. Babcock 8 a at 12%c, Ryan & 
Hammond 8 a at 12c,-John Vand Dyke 8 a 
at 12%c, R. L. Pride and A. Gunn of Syl- 
vesters in Brookfield townshinv 2 a at 10c, 
and A. Gunn 1 a at 10c. In Westfield, 
Smith & Leach 6 a at 10c, John Weeks 1 
a at 10c, B. B. George 2. a at 9c. Eight 
crops on the hills south of Westfield were 
nearly ruined by hail Aug 31. They were 
of good growth, large, long leaves, and four 
of them will not be harvested. The in- 
jured may sell at 4 or 5c. All the early 
crops are in the barns. The late ones are 
being harvested pretty green on account 
of the fear of hail and a frost. A _ slight 
frost occurred Sept 8. A. number of 
Bradford Co growers have sold at 10 to 13c 
P lb in bdl. Contracts read that tobacco 
is to be in a good merchantable condition, 
free from hail cut, stem rot, ple burn and 
trash. There will very likely be a chance 
for some trouble when the tobacco is re- 
ceived, just as there is in New England 
under these loose contracts. The Bradford 
Co tebacco growers’ assn will put its to- 
bacco warehouse in shape to assort all 
crops brought to it. The assn is incor- 
porated and intends to give its members 
or stockholders all the advantages possible 
to be derived from the corporation. The 
crop is unusually large, that is, big in 
growth, and of good quality, but has been 
injured some by worms and grasshoppers 
in some places. 








Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, best grades of steers 
stronger, ordinary and poor stock some- 
what lower. Receipts Monday of this week 
180 cars. Best steers sold at $5.80@6 p 100 
Ibs, poor to fair 3.75@5.60. Stockers and 
feeders lower, bulls higher. good fresh cows 
steady. Veel calves fairly active at 68. 
Ifozs generally steady. Reeeivts Monday 
of this wéek 70 double decks. Heavy droves 
sold at 7.85@7.40, yorkers stronger at 7.15@ 
7.30, grassers and Mich stock 7.20, pigs 6.70 
@6.80. Sheep and lambs steady.. Monday 
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of this week, receipts were 64 double decks. 
Top lambs sold at 6.£5@6.40, best mixed 
sheep 2.50@3.75, culls 1.50@3.40, handy weth- 
ers 3.80@4.10, tops 4.25. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, apples $1.25 
@3 p bbl, peaches 25c@1 p bskt, pears 30@ 
50c, plums 2@2.50 p bu, grapes 10@1lé€c p 5- 
lb bskt. Cabbage 10@14 p ton, onions 70@ 
80c p bu, tomatoes 50@60c, potatoes 75@85c, 
sweets 1.25@1.75 p bbl. Eggs 16@18c p dz, 
live spring chickens 12@12%c p lb, fowls 
lic, ducks 10%c. Curn 6le p bu, oats 3/%@ 
38c, timothy hay 14.50@16.50 p ton, clover 
=" 12@14.50, bran 16@18.50, middlings 16 
@18. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 17@20c p dz, live fowls 11%c p |b, 
spring chickens 12@138c, ducks 10@1lc. Ap- 
ples $2@4.25 p bbl, watermelons 6@12 p 100, 
extra Md peaches 60c@1.10 p bskt, plums 
4C0@50c p S-lb bskt, grapes &8@1ic p 5-lb bskt, 
Bartlett pears 2.50@4 p bbl, cranberries 4.50 
@6. Prime Jersey potatoes 40@50c p bskt, 
medium 25@30c, Maine 80@85c p bu, York 
state 75@85c, No 1 Va sweets 1.50@1.75 p bbl, 
onions 80@85c p bu, cabbage 10@12 p ton, 
No 2 Pa red wheat 754%@7é6c p bu, corn 62% 
@62%c, No 2 white oats 4044c, timothy hay, 
new 12@16 p ton. 

At Pittsburg, peaches 90c@$1.25 p_ bu, 
pears 50c@1, plums 90c@1, apples 2@3 p bbl, 
grapes 1.75@2 p carrier, cranberries 2.25@ 
2.50 p cra. Tomatoes 50@60c p bu, green 
beans 50@60c, cucumbers 50@75c, turnips 2 
@2.25 p bbl, cabbage 3@4 p 100, potatoes 2.50 
@3.25 p bbl, onions 2.25@2.75, sweets 2.25 
@2.75. Eggs 17@19c p dz, live fowls 10%@ 
lic, chickens 1034@12%c, turkeys 7%@8c, 
ducks 8@10c. Timothy hay 12.50@15 p ton, 
middlings 20@22, bran 17.75@18. 





Abandoned Farms of New England— 
Mrs S. G., and Others: Catalogs of the 
abandoned farms of nearly all of the N E 
states are issued by the state boards of 
agri. For a copy of these write to the sec- 
retaries of each board at Boston, Mass, 
Hartford, Ct, Providence, R I, and Con- 
cord, N H. Neither Vt nor Me have issued 
a catalog, but information could undoubt- 
edly be obtained from Sec B. Walker Mc- 
Keen of Augusta, Me, and Sec C. J. Bell, 
East Hardwick, Vt. 





Agricultural Fair Dates. 





New Jersey Interstate, Trenton....S 30-O 4 
New York. Pennsylvania. 


Binghamton, Binghamton, Bedford, Bedford, Oct 1-3 
Oct 1-1 Berks; Reading, Oct 14 

Chemung, Elmira, S 30-O 4 Columbia, Bloomsburg 

Gorham, Reeds Corners, Oct 8-11 


Oct 3-5 G eene, Carmichaels, O 2-3 
Hemlock, Hemlock, QO 2-$ Lancaster, Lancaster, O 8-11 
Livingston, Hemlock, O 2-4 Invern, Dallas, Oct 14 
Morris, Morris, Oct 1-3 Mercer. Stonebo-o, Oct 1-3 
Newark, Newark, Oct 3-5 Northampton, Nazareth, 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 26-30 Oct 1-4 
Ontario, Reed Corners, Northumberland, Milton, 

Oct 3-5 ct 14 
Otsego, Morris, Oct 1-3 Susquehanna, Mont-ose, 
Richiield Springs, R chfield Oct 1-2 

Springs, Se 


pt 30 Oct 2 Washington, Burgettstown 

a Per wong torr? 5 1-2 ° Oct 1-3 

estchester, Vhite ains, 
Sept 30-Oct 5 : Maryland, 

Wyoming, Perrv, Oct 1-2- Frederick, Frederick. O 8-11 

New Jersey. Washington, Hagerstown, 5 

Mt Holly, Oct Et 


Burlington, 
Oct 8-11 












The best Grain-thresher, Fan- 
ning-mill, Feed mill, Ry e- 
thresher, Land-roller. Dog-power, 
Steam:-engine, Clover-huller, 
Saw-machine (circular & drag), 
Swrep-power, Fodder & Lnsilage 

Cutter. Round-silo, 
: Ceo O. Harder 
Manufacturer. Cobleskill. WY. 





WAGON perfectly without change. 
NO BREAKING DOWN, 


rying out, No resetting tires. Cheap 
cca y they endure.” Send for cate- 
and prices, request, 
Co. 






logue Free upon 
Electrio Wheel 
Box s6 Quincy, lise 








OR 8 4 LE—One of the best tarm- iw Rerkshire Co.: | 
houses, motern builfiees: 184 -e- es choice land, near Lenox. 
Write tor description. SLOPER & MAY, Pittsfield. Mass 





600 ACRE FARM for sale or rent on eaty terms. 
Farmer must furnish references. BOX 30. Irwin, Va. 
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The World’s Crop and Price Movement of Wheat for a Series of Years. 


{In round millions of bushels, flour included as wheat.] 


3imos 12 mos exp:’s 


-Production~ from countries 
Us 


World US Us 
ecceeQi29 6«6=—- 2, 624— ss 880 


Crop year 
1901-02 .. 


~~ 


1900-01 ....... 510 2,526 3 215 415 66 
1899-0 ........ 565 2,540 50 186 368 48 
1898-9 ........ 715 50 223 408 10 


1897-8 ....... - 589 57 217 = 441 
1896-7 ........ 470 
1895-6 ........ 460 


1894-5 





1893-4 ........7400 2,528 63 163 401 65 
1892-3 ........ 516 2,504 44 192 4038 43 
1891-2 ........ 612 2,38 56 8225 — 26 
ldvu- - ..- 400 25 109 — 2 





Subject to final estimates. 


Wheat Prices Should Advance Materially. 


[From Page 294.] 
to half crop. of that cereal, will 
remain so, and Europe must recognize this 
fact and regard wheat cheap at anything 
like the present level. 

A study of the figures in the table will 
show that during five years of fairly av- 
erage world’s production, when the U §S 
wheat crops were somewhat below a nor- 
mal, our annual] exports averaged 137 mil- 
lions. Also, that ir five years of full U 
production and average world’s production, 
we sent abroad an average of 213 millions. 
Now with a recognized shortage in world’s 
crops outside of the U S (Russia problem- 
atical) and requirements of importing 
countries unusually large, it is reasonable 
to assume that our exports may reach up- 
ward of 300 millions during the present 
crop year. 

These deductions granted, it is not out or 
the way to say that a knowledge of the 
facts on the part of wheat growers, who 
own the property, and dealers, ought to re- 
sult in a substantial upturn of 10@15c dur- 
ing the next 90 days. This is all the more 
important, because during this period the 
bulk of the crop leaves first hands, and 





FARMERS SHOULD SECURE THE BENEFIT 
instead of the middlemen. A contingency 
is the export movement from Russia. Even 
in famife years that country squeezes out 
a considerable amount of wheat for west- 
again this winter, 


ern Europe, and may 
in such case unexpectedly heavy exports 


affect our prices un- 
is determined by 
the 
New 
will 


from Russia would 
favorably. Again, if it 
Dee or Jan that Argentina’s new crop, 
movement beginning soon after 
Year’s, will prove a good one, that, too, 
affect values a few months hence. 
Stocks of wheat at Russian seaports are 
increasing somewhat, and so with the for- 
eign movement, but no definite data is yet 


available as to crops there. In 
France threshing well advanced, crop 
estimates vary from 10 to 20% less 


than last year: may be obliged to import 
upward of 50,000,000 bu wheat. Reports from 
Germany continue to indicate shortage in 
wheat and rye, “‘native wheat very scarce.” 
Exports from Australia and India are insig- 
nificant. Argentine shipments have fallen 
to small proportions and will not again be 
a factor until next Jan at least. This crop 
year to date Argentina has exported only 
28, compared with 64 millions same time 
last year. 

This array of facts means that while we 
have a good crop of wheat, it will all be 
wanted, including the liberal exportable 
surplus. The market may show continued 
depression for a time, because of the 
heavy movement from country districts. 
Bearish speculators make the most of this 
and European buyers raturally hold alocf 
as long as possible. Yet it is a noteworthy 
fact that in the face of a big crop and a 
free movement, home prices have held com- 
paratively steady, and there is discernible 
an undercurrent of belief that values are 


too low. In the long run the world’s move- 
ment is the controlling factor. 
Flour prices should be reasonable the 


governed to some 
As for mill 
middlings, 


coming fall and winter, 
extent by the foreign demand. 
feeds. including shorts. bran. 


expt’s fromsurplus —Visible supply of wheat-, 
U Sand Can World 
adasar ape 6 


20 
8 43 144 350 57 
2.470 27 124 384 45 
460 2,592 39 144 414 80 


Monthly range cash wht,Chicago 
Jan l Septl Janl Sept au May 

? — ? b6T@ 69 7 ? 
88 143 172 72@%79 T11@ 77 T@ 75 


89 130 175 69@ 75 67@ 67 63@ 68 
50 56 147 62@ 68 66@ 76 68@ 7 
54 87 157 85@101 89@110 117@185 
105 126 186 55@ 70 T1@ 94 68@ 98 
135 152 225 55@ 65 55@ 69 57@ 68 
149 190 228 B5O@S6 48@ 55 60@ 85 
130 183 232 62@ 70 59@ 64 58@ 60 
149 146 237 71@ 75 72@ 78 68@ 76 
9% 112 199 90@100 84@ 91 80@ 86 
47 — — 95@105 87@ 96 99@108 


b Fraction of month of Sept, ’01. 


broken wheat for chickens, etc, a big crop 
or western wheat this year does not neces- 
sarily mean low prices to eastern farmers 
and dairymen. The supply of western mill 
feeds will be large, but the very short crop 
of corn and consequent high prices in corn, 
corn meal, also in cottonseed meal, linseed 
meal, ete, offset in some degree what other- 
wise would’ be gain to the eastern farmer. 
The demand for all feeds is good, and deal- 
ers are generally bullish in their views. 
Farmers are unusually well provided with 
rough forage, however, and this fact may 
later make an impress on feed values. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND=- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





Wheat | Corn | Oais 
Cash or spoi | 
1901 | 1900 | 1201 | 1900 | 1901 | 1200 


oninnnes 63%) 28 | ST] 490, 347,| 2g 








Chicago. 














New York........ 7554) 82 iM Ait] 39 | 25 
PetRties. es0xs nck « — 1.06 | Be 34% LDA 
Tartete 2... cccecce- 72%! 8034) 5-44] .43 oe sah 
8i Louis........-.] 70g) .76Ng) .584 6] 37 oo 2134 
Minneapolis..... 72M) “19 53%, “91,4! edol4! .2234 
Liverneol.. 734! 93 | 6st] 59 | -- _ 
At Chicago, corn has been unsettled, 
strong and weak by turns, at one time 


showing a gain of 8c in as many days. Top 
figures were followed by reaction, holders 
selling freely in order to realize profits. 
Frosts were quite general throughout the 
corn belt and fears of further damage to 
the crop, already short, created some un- 
easiness. No 2 cash for Sept delivery has 
sold freely at 58e, downward to 56%c p bu, 
subsequently recovering a trifle, Dec 2c pre- 
mium. 

Wheat has fluctuated within a narrow 
range, Sept €69@70c p bu, Dec 71@72c, market 
unsettled. 

The oats market has been a strong af- 
fair, due partly to high prices in corn, in- 
fiuential operators at one time buying free- 
ly. At top prices around 354%@#5%ec p bu for 
Sept, offerings increased, and some reac- 
tion. 

The barley trade has been somewhat un- 
settled, owing to irregularity in volume and 
quality of receipts. Tndertone one of mod- 
erate steadiness with buyers’ interested. 
Fair to fey malting barley 54@60c p bu, 
low grades 45@50c. 

Grass seeds quiet, timothy in good de- 
mand and about steady on the basis of 
$5.40 p 100 lbs for prime, cash delivery, and 
5.25 for Oct. Clover seed quiet, contract 
grade 8.50@8.75 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, grain pwices higher, in 
sympathy with corn, which advanced under 
advices of frost damages in growing sec- 
tions. No 2 red wheat, in elevator 7T§%4c p 
bu, corn 64%c, oats 39c, rye 56@5ic, barley 
644@6ES. A fair home demand reported for 
flour. Fancy snring patents ae ae 45 p 
bhi, winter 3.75@3.90, straights 0@3.70, 
winter a 30@3. 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





At Chicago, the cattle market has con- 
tinued gererally active and firm, with the 
demand chiefiv for better graces of beeves 
suitable for shipping and export account. 


Foner heef steers, Poor to faney bufis, 422 2@450 
Jood to extra, Canners, Wve 29% 


eh BARS 
AWAEBM 


Cammmoan te foie 49% 475 Feedera. se'ected, 240 4 40 
Weetern rence steers, 4505 Stocker-. 45) ta 850 Tha. Y 50 RTS 
We.-tern range cawe, 2074 1 Calves. 50 lhe up, 200% 475 
Linnd native heifers. 28 Baa 525) Cnlves, ven. 450@ 650 
Fairto choiwe cows, WN@4 5D Mileh cows. ench, 2h OOGTK OO 


An active aoe market has been the rule, 
with prices fractionally above 7c, a number 
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>. 
of lots selling at $7.10@7.25, or the highest 
in years. The quality is good und all classes 
of buyers are interested. 

In spite of phenomenally heavy receipts 
the sheep murket has ruled fairly steady 
and generally active. Good western sheep 
went at $3.25403.10, selected lots 3.50, native 
wethers and yearlings 3.50@4, culls usual 
discount. Western lambs 4@4.50, choice to 
fcy 4.75@5. 

At New York, prime steers steady, com- 
mon grades slow and irregular in price. 
Common to prime native steers sold at $4.25 
@6 p 1v00 Ibs, half Dreeds 3.50@4.50, oxen 3.75 
@41.55, bulls 2.75@3.50, cows 1.65@3.50, tops 
3.90. Calves steady at 5.25@8.25 for common 
to choice, grassers 3.50, little calves 4@4.50. 
Sheep and lambs not especially active. 
Common to good sheep sold at 2.50@3.50, 
extra 4, culls 2, common to choice lambs 4@ 
5.50, culls 3.50. Hogs firm and higher, west- 
ern selling at 6.70. 

At Pittsburg, govd cattle strong, com- 
mon grades slow. Monday of this week re- 
ceipts were 100 double decks. Quotations 
revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, 85 80@6 10 
Good, 1200 te bine Lbs, 5 25@05 60 
Fair, * to 1100 Ths, 3: 75@4 75 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 2 50@" 50 
Kouch, half fat, 3 404 00 
Com to good fatoxen, 2 50u4 2 

Hogs somewhat higher under receipts of 
35 double decks. Heavy droves $7.50@7.60 p 
100 lbs, mediums 7.40@7.50, heavy yorkers 
7.25@7.35, do light 7@7.15, pigs 6.60@6.90. 
Sheep generally steady under receipts of 25 
Rouble decks Monday of this week. Sheep 
gold at 3@4, lambs 3@5.25 
LATESt QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 

COMPARED WITH ONE YRAR AGO. 


Poor to good fat bulls, 20 @45 
Poor to good fat cows, 2 Ongc4"00 
Heifers, 700 to 1100 Iba, 34 he 34 GO 
Bologna cows, p hd 8 00@15 00 
F’sh cows & springers, 13 (MX G09 
Veal caives, 5WuTTd 





Cattie Hogs Sneep 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADS. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all im- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 


house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 


ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market about steady. 
Choice to fancy evap’d apples 84%@9%c p 
lb, common to prime 5@8%c, sun-dried 4% 
@5%c, chops $1.50@2.25 p 100 lbs, cores and 
skins 1.50@2.15, evap’d raspberries 24@25c p 
Ib, sun-dried 20@22c, blackberries e4@ic, 


huckleberries 15%@l6c, cherries 13@14%4c 
Eggs. 
At New York, prices shade higher, tone 


of market firm under only moderate re- 
ceipts and good demand. Nearby fancy at 
mark 22@238c p dz, av prime 19@20c, western 
fresh 18% @19¢, regular packings 15@18éc, 
refrig’r stock 15@17\4c, nearby and western 
prime, loss off 20@2I1c. 

At Boston, strictly fresh lots firmer. 
Nearby fancy 25c p dz, eastern 15@20c, Vt 
and N H 20c, Mich 18@19c, western 14@17c, 
refrig’r stock 15@lic. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strictly fancy stock gener- 
ally steady. Bartlett pears $2@4.50 p bbl, 
Seckel 2@4, Sheldon 1.75@2.50, Md and Del 
peaches 75¢@1.25 p carrier, Jersey 25@85c 
p bskt, stat> 25@75e, Ohio and Mich 1@1.50 
p bu, plums) 29@50c p 8-Ilb bskt, 
primes 35@50c, Del grapes 50c@1 p car- 
rier, Concords 40@6Nc, watermelons 10@20 p 
100, muskmelons 1@1.75 p era. 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market steady. Spring 
bran $17@17.75 yn ton. middlings 20, 
winter bran 17/0@18, red dog 2.15 p sack, 


linseed meal 28.50429, cottonseed 25, chops 
21. sereenines: 40@S80c P 190 Ibs, coarse corn 
meal 1.19@1.23, brewers’ meal and grits 1.60. 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York, desirsble grades steady. 
Prime timothy 90c p 190 Ihs, No 1 85e, No 


2 75@82%4c, No 3 60@0e. clover mixed 60@ 
70c, long rye straw 50@75c. 

At Boston, top gredes steadv, poorer lots 
quiet. Prime timothv $17@17.50 p ton, No 
1 16@16.50. No 2 14@15, No 3 11@12, choice 














fine 12.50@13.50, clover mixed 12@13, swale 
8@9, prime rye straw new 15@15.50, oat 8.50 
@9.50. 
Poultry. 
At New York, stocks well cared for when 


choice. Live spring chickens 12c p lb, fowls 
lle, roosters 8c, turkeys 8@10c, ducks 40@ 


60c p 
broilers 11@20c p Ib, 
7@13l4c, geese 12@14c, 


pair, geese 80c@$1.25, pigeons 15c, iced 
fowls 10@12c, ducks 
squabs 1.25@2.50 p dz. 


At Boston, live fowls in good demand 
at 10@i042c p Ib, roosters 5@6c, spring 
chickens 10@l1lic, northern and eastern fresh 
killed fowls 10@13c, chickens 10@18c, broil- 
ers 14@1lic, ducks 14c, pigeons 75c@$1.25 p 
dz, western iced turkeys 8@9c p lb, fowls 10 
@11\%c, chickens 10@12c, ducks 10@12c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, fancy tomatoes firm at 
50@75e p bu, string beans 40@75c p bskt, 
squash $1@1.50 p bbl, peppers 50@80c, lima 
beans 1@1.60 p bag, egg plant 1.2 5@1.7 75 p 
bbl, cucumbers 1@4.50, cabbage 3@5 p 100, 
sweet corn 75¢c@1.25, carrots 75c@1 p bbl, 
celery 10@40c p dz roots, cauliflower 1@2.50 


p bbl, beets 1@1.25 p 100 bchs. 

Stump rot in Onondaga Co will probably 
destroy 19% of the late cabbage crop here. 
There is also some club root. Fields as a 
rule looking well.—[A. M. M., Apulia, N Y. 

Wool. 

3usiness in wool circles has not been ac- 
tive, but situation is generally considered 
healthy. Prices firmly held on all lines. 
London sales opened with a quite appre- 
ciable advance, and tone of market was 
strong. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


A firmer tone has developed in the but- 
ter market and prices generally show a 
slight advance. Receipts have run only 
moderate and under a good consumptive 
demand, the supply in some instances has 
worked down to quite small proportions. 
Prices are practically on the same level as 
a year ago. Stocks in cold storage houses 
considered ample. High prices of corn and 
fecd stuffs, however, together with advanc- 
ing rates on meats here and there, will 
tend to lessen the supply of butter on the 
one hand and increase the demand on the 
other. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 








1901 .......20%@21 c 20%@21 c 19%@20 c 
> ee 21 @21%c 21%@22 c 20 @20%ec 
1899 .......22%@23 c 23 @23%c 22 @22%c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
20@22c p lh, prints 21@238c, dairy 17@19c.— 
At Buffalo, fancy Elgin prints 21%c, tubs 
2014c. dairy 13@18c.—At Watertown, cmy 
prints 28c, tubs 22@22%4c.—At Rochester, ex- 
tra Elgin 21@23c, state emy 2ic, dairy 20c. 

At New York, a slight advance renorted 
under stronger advices. Cmy extra 21%c p 
Ib, firsts 19%4@21c, seconds 174%@19c, fancy 
state dairy 19144@20c, firsts 18@19c, western 
imt emy 14@17}ic. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra El- 
gin and other separator cmy firm at 21%@ 


22c p lb, firsts 20@2ic, ladle 18@15c.—At 
Pittsburg, Elgin prints 23@23%4c, tubs 22@ 


221%4c, Onio emy 20@20%c, 
country roll 15@16c. 

Ohio—At Cineinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 22c 
p Ib, state ecmy 18@19c, dairy 12c.—At Co- 
lumbus, cmy tubs 20c, prints 21c, dairy 12 
@15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy 22%4@23c p 1b, firsts 21@22c, extra gath- 
ered cmy 20@2Iic, firsts 18@19c, imt cmy 17 
@20c, ladle 14@17c, dairy 19@2I1c. 

At Boston, a stronger feeling evinced. 
Vt and N H ecmy extra 21@21%c p lb, N Y 
20144@2114c, western 201%4@2Ic, firsts 19c, Vt 


dairy 17@17%c, 


dairy extra 18%4c, N Y 18c. firsts 16@17c, 
western imt cmy 13%@15%c, ladle 
18%. @14'ece. 
The Cheese Market. 
A stronger tone is noted in the cheese 
situation, as autumn advances. Prices 


show no material change, but are firm on 
best grades. Exporters have shown con- 
siderable interest and claim they have dif- 
ficulty in picking un sufficient amounts of 
strictly prime makes. Outlook considered 
hopeful. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
9@10c p Ib.—At Buffalo, fancy 10c, skims 3 
@6c.—At Watertown, twins 10%c.—At 
Rochester, twins 10%@l1I1c. 

At New York. fancy grades firm. Fancy 
small state 9144@9%4e p 1b, do large $c, good 
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to choice 84%@8%c, light skims 744@8c, full 

1%@2'c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice N 
Y 94%@9%c p lb, fair 8%@9c, part skims 5 
@ic.—At Pittsburg, choice Ohio 104,@10%c, 
N Y 10%@I1I1c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 10c p lb, twins 
llc, N Y cheddars 1lc.—At Columbus, N 
Y cheddars 13c, flats llc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y firm 
at 10@10%c p Ib. 

At Boston, fairly steady. Extra N Y 
twins 9%@9%c p Ib, firsts 8%@9c, extra 
Vt twins 9% @914c, firsts 84%@9c, extra west- 
ern twins 94@9%c, fair to good 8@9c, Ohio 
flats 8@9c. 





THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Demand for choice Yfand-picked apples 
continues good and prirtes at leading mar- 
kets rule strong. Higt.ly colored fruit at- 
tracts most attention, as is almost always 
the case. Windfalls and seconds gener- 
ally closely picked up, as prices on same 
are considerably below those for fancy 
stock, and are within tLe reach of peddlers. 

The apple crop in Mo and Kan promises 
to be somewhat better than was earlier 
expected. Most buying is reported by the 
orchard, although some contracts on the 
basis of $1.50@2 p bbl have been made. 

Fine winter apples selling here at $3.25 
@3.75 p bbl, just as they come from the 
trees.—[Cor, Albion, N Y. 

At New York, choice virieties continue 
firm, ungraded lots in an:ple supply and 
rather easy. Alexander $:@4 p bbl, Jona- 
than 3@4, King 3@3.50, Greening 2.50@3, 
Twenty-Ounce 2.50@3.50, Gravenstein 3@ 
3.50. Pippin 2.75@3.50, Poun1 Sweet 2.50@3, 
fall varieties 1.75@2.50, ordinary hard sorts 


2@2.50, windfalls 11.50. 
At Boston, supplies have come in more 


freely and considerable stock required 
prompt handling, fancy sound varieties in 
good demand. Gravensteins $3. 50@4. 50 p 


bbl, Alexander 3@3.75, Duchess 3@3.50, Me 
Harveys 3.50@4, Twenty-ounce 21 50@3, Pip- 


pins 2@3, Porters 2@3, mixed varieties 2 


@3. 


THE ONION MARKET. 





A fairly steady demand for prime onions 
is reported in nearly all leading distribut- 
ing centers, but trade is not especially ac- 
tive. Receipts have been only moderate, 
consisting mainly of nearby stock. Prices 
hold generally steady and at 60@65c p bu 
at Chicago, compare quite favorably with 
one year ago, when best lots sold at only 
25@30c; at New York prime now sell at $2 
@2.75 p bbl, against 1.25@1.50 last year. 

At New York, prime hard dry stock firm, 
common and inferior plentiful and dull. 
State and western yellow $2@2.25 p bbl, red 
2@2.50, Ct white 3@4, yellow and red 2.25@ 
2.75, Jersey and LI red and yellow 2@2.50, 
white 1.25@2 p bskt, Orange Co white 1@ 
2.50 p bag, red and yellow 1.75@2 

At Boston, supply has ruled rather light 
and prime sound stock sold well. Nearby 
lots 85c p bu, western Mass $2.50@2.75 p 
bbl. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 





The supply of potatoes at large trade 
centers has ruled fairly liberal in the aggre- 
gate. But shipments have come in so ir- 
regularly that temporary’ shortages are 
sometimes reported. Prices generally hold 
up well, and are unusually high for this 
season, when supply is ordinarily liberal. 
Quality of receipts well up to the average, 
no very noticeable complaint of rot being 
noted. Sweets in fair supply and steady. 

Potatoes around Buffalo, N Y, are claimed 
by dealers to be of excellent quality and 
market in good shape. Late crop of fancy 
Rurals reported the best in many years. 


Tubers retting in some localities. Aside 
from this the crop is generally satisfac- 
tory.—[J. G. B., Durham, N Y. 


An average vield is reported. Price paid 
is $1.621%4 p bbl of 180 Ibs. —[{H. C. C., Jack- 
son, N Y. 

Potatoes a light crop and worth 65c p bu. 
[J. A. F., Northumberland, N Y. 

At New York, best grades steady. Sweets 
fairly active. State and western $2.25 p 
bbl, Albany and Troy 2.25, Jersey 1.75@2.25. 
L I prime 2.25@2.75, Maine 2.25@2.50, Jersey 
Sweets. 2.25@2.59, Va 1.75@2. . 
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At Boston, demand generally active, re- 
ceipts fairly liberal. Aroostook Green Mts 
65c p bu, Hebrons 60@65c, Rose 60@65c, Me 
Rose and Hebrons $1. 15@2 p bbl. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, white wheat 
70@72c p bu, state corn 70c, No 2 white oats 
43c, bran $18 p ton, middlings 19, hay 7@ 
12. Eggs 18@20c p dz, live chickens 10@ 


lic p Ib, turkeys ilic, ducks llc. Potatoes 
65@75e p bu, tomatoes d0c, onions 90c@1, 
turnips 25c, cabbage 3 100. Concord 


grapes 10c p 3-lb oy muskmelons 
p dz, peaches 1@1.25 p bu. 

At Buffalo, eggs 1s@lic p dz, live turkeys 
7@9c p lb, chickens 104%@11c, ducks 50@70ec p 


75ce@2 


pair, pigeons 20@30c. Potatoes $2.25@2.50 p 
bbl, home-grown 70@80c p bu, sweets 2.50 


@3.25 p bbl, cabbage 3@4 p 100, carrots 50c 
p bu, onions 75@90c, squash 1.75 p bbl, to- 
matoes 50@60c p bu. Apples 2.75@3.75 p 


bbl, Bartlett pears 2.75@3, peaches 1.25@1.75 
p bu, plums 1@1.50, Niagara grapes 18@20c 


p 8-lb bskt. 

At Rochester, potatoes 60c p bu, onions 
75c, sweet potatoes $3@3.25 p bbl, squash 
30@40c p dz. Apples 2.50 p bbl, peaches 50@ 
7ic p bskt, watermelons 20@30c each. Eggs 
19@20e p dz, live fowls 9c p ib, ducks 10c, 
turkeys lc, steers 74@8%c d w, veal calves 
944@10c. Hay 7@10 p ton, corn meal 26@27, 
bran 18@19, No 1 white oats 43@4&c p bu. 

At Watertown, apples $3@4 p bbl, peaches 
75c@1.10 p bskt, pears 50@60c, grapes 10@16e 
p bskt. Tomatoes 40@50c p bu, turnips 40c, 
potatoes 50c, onions 60@75c, beets 40c cu- 
cumbers 50c p 100. Eggs lic p dz, live fowls 
7@8&e p lb, chickens 8@8c, turkeys 8@12c, 
lambs 4@5c, veal calves 5@6c, steers 4%@ic. 
New hay 8@10 p ton, rye straw 10. 





A Splendid Baling Press is the No 2 


“Eli,”’’ made by the Collins Plow Co of 
Quincy, Ill, so well and favorably known 
as manufacturers of high class plows, cul- 
tivators, hay presses, etc. The Eli has a 
large and commodious feed opening, is un- 
usually easy to feed and remarkably fast 
because of the large charges it will handle. 
It is a self-feeder and has many other val- 
uable points. Write the Collins Plow Co 
of Quincy, Ill, for their illustrated catalog 
and refer to this paper. 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 


which possess the patent 
protected “ Alpha “ disc and 
‘‘ split-wing’”’ improvements 


Are as Much Superior 
to other Cream Separators 
as such other Separators are 
to Gravity Setting Methods, 








Send for new ‘‘ 20th Century” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


74 Cortland St., New York. 








TIMELY 


URAL BOOK 


Our Brief Descriptive 
Catalogue Free to All. Catalogue (16 pazes) will 
be sent free of charce toall applying for the same, 
Our New, arge, Descriptive Ulustrated Cat- 
alogue, 100 Paxes, 6 by 9 inches, 50 [instrations 
Senden ehiy Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
containing De: ailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centsin 

stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette "a, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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The movement for reform in N Y munici- 
pal govt holds out some hope of success, 
By an almost unanimous vote the com- 
mittee of 18 appointed from the various 
anti-Tammany organizations chose Seth 
Low, pres of Columbia university, as the 
reform candidate for mayor upon whom 
both republicans and anti-Tammany demo- 
crats can unite. Stimulus has been given 
the reform movement by the arrest of the 
notorious Devery, deputy police commis- 
sioner. He is charged with oppression and 
neglect of duty and there are indications 
that Tammany will not rally to his sup- 
port. Boss Croker has returned from Eu- 
rope to lead Tammany in the coming fight. 





Lord Kitchener’s proclamation of banish- 
ment, supposed to have gone into effect 
Sept 15, has been met by the Boers by a 
vigorous and aggressive campaign in Brit- 
ish territory. At Scheeper’s Nek the Boers 
captured 200 mounted British infantry and 
three guns. Reprisals on British inhabi- 
tants are threatened if the new British 
methods are carried out. 





The last link of cable and land line com- 
munication in the Philippine islands has 
been completed. The govt now controls its 
own lines, and will not be compelled to 
longer use the English cable service. 





Pres Roosevelt has further increased the 
public confidence by requesting the mem- 
bers of the cabinet to retain their portfo- 
lios until the end of his term, so framing 
his request that they could not well re- 
fuse. 





An interchange of royal visits has 
marked the month just closing. The czar 
of Russia has visited France, while in 
Sweden King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
of England have been royally received. 





For the first time in the history of our 
export trade the figures for a 12 months’ 
period have crossed the billion-and-a-half 
mark. The bureau of statistics shows that 
the exports from the U S for the year end- 
ing Aug 31, 1901, reached the total of $1,500,- 
613,236. 


The mourning throughout theland for Pres 
McKinley and the general cessation of busi- 
ness on the day of his burial have never 
been equaled.—Careful examination of the 
bullets and revolver taken from the assas- 
sin Czolgosz has revealed no traces of poison 
which it was suspected might have been 
used.—Mrs McKinley’s income from insur- 
ance policies, the pension of $5000 a year 
which congress will grant and the money 
saved by the president will be about $13,000 
per year.——Emma Goldman, the anarchist, 
has been held in $20,000 bonds for conspiracy 
in a plot to kill Pres McKinley.——Yellow 
journalism is being roundly denounced as 
being primarily the cause of the assassina- 
tion, because of its inflammatory effects on 
perverted minds. 








Protection of agriculture, need of pure 
food laws and social reform were the lead- 
ing themes in a significant speech with 
which Queen Wilhelmina of Holland per- 
sonally opened the States-General. She said 
that a bill will be introduced providing 
for the direct representation of agri in the 
govt, so that the latter will be in a better 
position to safeguard agri interests. Un- 
fair competition and the adulteration of 
food must be combatted. The consular sys- 
tem will hereafter be better adapted to 
the interests of agri, industry and com- 
merce, 





The withdrawal of the American and Jap- 
anese troops which have garrisoned the 
“forbidden city” in Pekin, marks the final 
step in the reinstatement of the Chinese govt 
in the Chinese capital. It is the direct result 
of the American policy which insisted upon 
the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Chinese empire. China’s own govt is now 
responsible for her conduct, 





Gen Wood, governor-general of Cuba, 
takes a rather optimistic view of political 
conditions on the island. A general election 
will probably be held in Dec and Gen 
Wood thinks the island can be turned over 
to the Cubans themselves by next May or 
June. The new electoral lat, adopted by 
the Cuban constitutional convention has 
been submitted to Sec Root. It provides 


for the election of a pres, a vice-pres, a 
civil gov and council for each of the six 
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provinces, and a national legislative body to 
consist of four senators from each prov- 
ince and 61 representatives. There are 
three parties, the union democratic, the 
national and the republican. 





While the great steel strike as a whole 
is virtually ended and a majority of the 
mills are starting with full force of hands, 
ihe tin workers have determined to sever 
all allegiance to the Amalgamated assn, 
form a national assn of their own and con- 
tinue the fight against the steel trust. Pres 
Shaffer is blamed for the unsatisfactory 
ending of the steel strike and consequent 
disruption of the ranks of the Amalgamated 
assn. On an estimate that 50,000 men were 
idle 2% months the loss to them 
in wages approximates $10,000,000. The loss 
to the trust is put at $15,000,000, much of 
which will be made up by orders which 
still hold good. 





The announcement of the incorporation 
of the Trans-Alaskan railway company in 
the state of Wash, once more draws atten- 
tion to the great Trans-Siberian railway 
and the possibilities of this bond between 
the far east and the west. The new com- 
pany is capitalized at $50,000,000. It plans 
to build and operate a line of railroad across 
Alaska to connect with the Russian line 
at some point opposite Cape Prince of 
Wales. A line of steel ferry boats across 
Bering sea is proposed as the medium of 
connection. 





American railroads, by demonstrating 
that they can transport British mails from 
Australia to London so fast as to gain 
seven days over the time required by the 
Suez route, have secured the mail contract 
from the imperial govt. 





The dignity and absolute impartiality of 
American justice has been shown the world 
in a remarkable manner this week by the 
trial of the assassin Czolgosz at Buffalo. 
Two of the most prominent members of 
the N Y bar, former Chief Justices Loran 
L. Lewis and Robert C. Titus, appeared for 
the prisoner to see that he secured all of 
his constitutional and legal rights. They 
were appointed for the defense by Judge 
Emery. 





Dr T. S. Dedrick, the physician who went 
north with Lieut Peary, has been left self 
marooned at the Esquimau settlement of 
Etah on Smith sound. It appears that the 
doctor had some disagreement with Lieut 
Peary, resigned and was ordered home on 
the relief expedition steamer, Erik. At 
Etah he left the Erik and refused to return. 
He will spend the arctic winter alone, but 
for the Esquimau. 





A Mill on Approval—Messrs Sprout, 
Waldron & Co, Muncy, Pa, are offering to 
send any of their portable mills on 15 days’ 
trial. This is a new departure in mill sell- 
ing, and a substantial evidence of the worth 
of the mills, as it leaves the mill to prove 
its own worth, even in inexperienced hands. 
This firm has built up a great business in 
the 35 years they have been making mills, 
and are now selling more mills than ever 
before. There could not be a simpler mill, 
nor a mill of greater strength. There are 
many sizes and several styles of French 
burr and attrition grinders shown in their 
illustrated catalog, which will be mailed 
free to anyone contemplating the purchase 
of a mill. This catalog also gives descrip- 
tion and prices of other farm machinery. 
Send for it, mentioning this paper. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


BLvEeR«s8 seed, strictly fancy home cured: sow in 

Sept and Oct for best results. B. B. GOODWIN, 

Chilesburg, Fayette Co, Ky. 

FNE two-vear-old Kieffer and Garber pear trees, $10 

. Yr boxed. W. C. BRYANT, Nurseryman, Dansville, 

G'NSENG seed, ‘Frown, from cultivated lants, for sale 
by the pound. JOHN FRASER & SON, Salem, N Y. 

EGGS AND POULTRY. 








Burr and Brown Leghorns. Black Minorcas, Barred 
and White Kocks; 1000 birds cheap. Also rabbit, 
uirrel and bird dogs, foxhounds, etc. FULTON’S 
POULTRY FARM, Stewartstown, Pa. 

OULOUSE lings, $5 per pair; Andian Runner or 

Pekin aa 3° r cain: circular ‘tree. _ wM. 
FUNTER, Peterboro. N H 

INGLE Comb White Lezhorn cockerels. 75c each. 
~ Stamps taken. WM. BIGHAM’S SONS, Gettys- 
mre, Pa, 
AMMOTH Bron’e turkeys, from 41-lb tom; hens 24 
M Ibs; trio $% ROBT. BOWLES, Lamont, Ky. 

















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poule 
> —- and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetab ang or situations wauted. In fact, anything 








.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of th - 

tisement, and each initial, or a number, AE Bs 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this oilice. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee i i 
in issue of the following week. CSeutionpentn ot 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exch Y isi 
only, a. cents a word each insertion. anae” eapenenag S 

SS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








= —= 
LIVE STOCK. 
Ws EADOWBANK Farm—Brown Swiss. and Guern- 
se highly-bred 


ys. For sale, two registered Brown 
Swiss bull calves. L. H. LEUNARD, Owego, NY. 


VHESHIRES—August pigs. Six R C B Leghorn hens 
/ with male, $5; Rhode Island Red cockerels, SARA 
LiT?tLE, Malcom, NY. 
... on — ——— ae Foceived oe om 
amiett’s sweepstakes zZ ok. NGO - 
———— = SC ” 


W ANTED—300 Angora goats, 

southern states. Address E. 

ton, Mo. 

A*2o"4 goats for sale at Buffalo exposition, September 
23 to October 5. HUGHES CO, Hastings, Tex. 

| SALE—Thoroughbred Brown Swiss bull calves. R. 

* J. YOUNG, Shushan, N Y. 

H W. CANZLER, breeder of pure-bred Essex hogs. 
e Germantown, Neb. 


aH »MESTEAD herd, Berkshires. 
boars. Gilts, pigs. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 











preferably fro; the 
Y. THURMAN, Fen- 











Heath, Mass. Service 





(Shaner strain), good 


1 <4 O AMERICAN _foxhounds 
3) know how to hunt fox, 


voice, feet and ears, that 


wolf and deer. 125 beagles and rabbit hounds, two to 
four years old, that know where to find game. Send 
stam for catalog. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmer 


Hotel, West Chester, Pa. oat 

PEDIGREED Belgian hares, grand color, long, racy 
appearance, $2 to $10 each, MILO HARGEDON, Il 

Hanover St, Boston, Mass. 

(>) FERRETS, some trained. Belgian hares; price 

200!) fist tree, NOOK” NATE) Hochester Oem 
ROKEN_ beagles and pu 

4) GLEN MARY FARM, 
UINEA pigs and Belgian hares at lowes i 
EBEN HITNEY, Natick, Mass, . 

CoLLIES—PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 











s; Belgian hares cheap, 
est Chester, Pa. 











CeLLIES—WELLMAN, Deerfield, Mass, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1338. Butter, cheese, Wan pork, poultry, dressed 
aalves, ame. etc. E. B. ODWARD, 302 Greenwich 








— CRUSE AN, sass one rameee — 
, eaches, apples an specialti 
306 Washington St, New York. ee 


J{RUITS, celery, poultry, hay, and produce—prompt 
Fr sales, quick. returns. GiBBS '& BRO! 38 Nth’ Front 
St, Phila elphia. 
OULTRY, S, apples, tatoes; highest pri . 
J. HOOVER, Phindelphia. ——e & 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


C HEAP—Two 8 h p vertical engines, boilers combined; 
3h Kerosene engine; 10 h_ p vertical boilers; 














Lane & Farquar sawmills, four side planer, matcher, 
buzz planer, 45 h 4 portable engine. Wanted, sev 
surface planers, 25 Pp portable engines. 29 OAK ST, 


Springfield, Mass. 


* NGINES and boilers, all sizes, new; few secondhand, 
BUTTS, Trestle, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








| f you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
_any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farme's’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Ifarmer, published at Marquette Bidg, Chicago, [ll; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Fa mers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cago is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies 

OY wanted, 

nseful; chance to learn 
M. H. FOX, Flushing, N 


go agg ag wy an s 
am » oice location, . 
Main St. Buffalo, N.Y. . - 


GILVER sugar shells and butter knives, triple plated, 
only 15e¢ each or both 2c, tpaid. HEN 
SMITH, Roxbury. Ct. — ty = 


Four Years’ Experience. 


I have advertised in American Agricul- 
turist’s Farmers’ Exchange column for the 
last four years and always get good re- 
turns. I will still keep at it.—[S. Sponable, 
St Johnsville, N Y- 





understanding gardening; be generally 
ultry business; good home 





in rivate 
FRYE, 27ss 














Don’t You?---] Know | Do. 


WILL P -SNYDER.- 




















When I come home from work at night, 
With nothing else to do, 

I like to take my chair and sit 

Out on the porch to rest a bit, 
And pass an hour or two. 
Don’t you?—I know I do! 


I like to hear the bullfrog play 
His noisy bass kazoo, 

The cricket scrape his violin, 

The katydid and tree toad sing, 
And pass an hour or two. 
Don’t you?—I know I do! 


I like to think of long ago, 
When life was bright and new; 

I like to feel the pleasing pain 

Of dreaming old dreams o’er again, 
And—drop a tear or two. 
Don’t you?—I know I do! 


A Registered Letter. 


By Edith Kingsmill Commander. 





wonder what child that is, coming 
up the walk,” said Mrs Denton to 
her sewing girl. 

“Why, that’s May White, my 
landlady’s little girl,’”” said Miss Campbell, 
looking out of the window. “I'll go to the 
door. What is it, May?” 

“The pos’man brought a reg’ster’d letter 
for you this morning, and mamma wanted 
to sign for it, and he wouldn’t let her, and 
he left this,” said May, all in one breath. 
She handed a slip of paper to Miss Camp- 
bell, and continued, ‘He said you must go 
down to the postoffice yourself to get it, 
and mamma sent me right straight over 
here, so you can go to the office on your 
way home to-night. But I'll have to go 
now, or I’ll be late for school. Good-by,” 
and she was gone. 

Bess looked at the paper in her hand 
a little curiously. She was not in the habit 
of getting registered letters. But the no- 
tice told her nothing that she did not al- 
ready know, so she put it in her purse and 
returned to the sewing room. She finished 
cutting out Mrs Denton’s pink dimity and 
discussed, for half an hour, the respective 
merits of pink baby ribbon and narrow 
black velvet as an effective trimming. Bess 
was as keenly interested in the dimity as 
Mrs Denton could wish, but all the while 
she was aware every moment of her reg- 
istered letter, though she had not time to 
think actively about it, until Mrs Denton 
went down town to get the narrow black 
velvet which had been chosen as “more 
dressy, after all, than pink baby ribbon.” 

A registered letter! Who could have sent 
it? Perhaps her wealthy aunt in New York 
had sent her some money. She sometimes 
did at Christmas, but this was not Christ- 
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mas. It was not even her birthday. Still 
Aunt Frances might—but no! Of course 
not. 


Much more likely to be from the auc- 
tioneer who had sold their surplus house- 
hold goods when Fred went away to col- 
lege and she broke up housekeeping. He 
had never yet given her the proceeds of 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


the sale, because he had had such trouble 
to sell the sideboard. It was a beauty and 
almost new when their mother died, two 
years before. ‘I won’t let it go for less’n 
20 dollars, Miss Campbell,” the auctioneer 
had assured her again and again. “1 know 
I can get that in private sale, so I'll put 
it in my warerooms. I hain’t been offered 
but 15 fur it yit,” he went on, “but my 
conscience don’t allow me to take no sich 
money as that fur that piece of furni- 
chur.” 

Perchance the long-expected purchaser 
had arrived at last, and the registered let- 
ter was from the auctioneer, inclosing the 
receipts of the sale. No doubt that was it! 
Yet he did not seem like a man who would 
write a letter to a person in the same town. 
Bess felt sure that he was not a man who 
wrote letters lightly. When he was ready 
to make a settlement he would call at the 
house. 

A registered letter! How puzzling it was! 
If it had been a special delivery she would 
not have been surprised, for her customers 
occasionally sent her urgent messages, and 
Jack, her sweetheart, often resorted to the 
special delivery when he could not reach 
her by telephone. 

Who could be sending her money? It 
might be one of her customers. Mentally 
she ran over the list of her debtors. It 
was not a long list, and the names on it 
were those of society women, who had 
plenty of money and were sure to pay her 
some time, but who were careless of their 
little bills. In all the list Bess could not 
think of one who was likely to have sent 
her her dues, suddenly and spontaneously, 
for they. were all busy with a thousand 
things more interesting than their dress- 
maker’s bill. By noon Bess had decided 
that none of her customers was responsi- 
ble for the registered letter, which was as 
much of a mystery as ever. 

Mrs Denton came back with 
velvet; luncheon was served; Bess began 
her afternoon’s work. She sewed and cut 
and fitted as busily as usual, but at every 
possible moment her thoughts strayed to 
the alluring missive in the postoffice. 

“If I were a girl in a book,” she thought, 
“my letter would be from a lawyer. It 
would tell me that a rich relativé had died 
and left me a handsome fortune. If I were 
the heroine of a story in a five-cent weekly 
paper, it would be from a disguised duke, 
desperately in love with me, laying his 
heart and fortune and title at my feet. But 
as it is, I have no rich relatives, and I am 
Sure that no man, except Jack, is inter- 
ested in me just now. At least—’ and the 
blood went flying to her cheek as she re- 
membered another exception, a man she 
had met while visiting her cousin the sum- 
mer before. He had been very kind during 
her visit, and after her return they had ex- 
changed a few letters. The tone of his last 
two or three had been too affectfonate to 
please Bess, and she had not answered 
them. Possibly the registered letter was 
from him; by that means he would be sure 
that she had received it, and he could act 
accordingly. She hoped it was not from 
him. She didn’t want to bother with him 
any more. ‘“‘Too clumsy a move for him,” 
she concluded. ‘He didn’t send it, I know 
—but—who did?” 

Once more she thought over the possible 
senders of money. Suddenly she stopped 
sewing, her shining needle idle in her hand, 
her eyes gazing at the dainty fabrics in her 
lap, but seeing instead her handsome, 
clever young brother, Fred, who was away 
at college, working hard and gaining hon- 
ors. He had borrowed money from her, 
and how glad she had been to lend it! She 
loved him so—almost with a mother’s love, 
though he was scarcely two years younger 
than she. From babyhood they had been 
more than brother and sister: they had 
been dear friends. But when last Fred was 
at home they had had a dispute and hot 
words had been spoken by both. 

The disagreement was soon settled, but 
a little pain was left, for Fred had to go 
back to school before the miserable quar- 
rel had time to present its humorous side 
and have its soreness all laughed away. 
Since his return to Chicago, Fred’s letters 
had been short, but she knew he was busy 
and so she had not worried. But now— 
might not this registered letter be from 
Fred? He might have determined that 
he would no longer use her money because 
of that hateful difference. He might have 
borrowed of someone else—several friends 
had offered to lend him all he needed, for 
he was a general favorite—to repay her. 

What if that were the contents of the 


the black 
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The money she had lent 


301 





registered letter? 


so freely, and a cold note of thanks. She 
could imagine -the note. It would say: 
“Dear Bess—Inclosed you will find the 


money you lent me, with interest to date. 
Many thanks for it, but I do not need it 
any longer. Your brother, Fred.’’ 

The ciock striking 4 reminded her that 
10 minutes had passed since she had taken 
a stitch. For the rest of the day she 
worked faster than usual, and at last the 
work was done and she was tree to-go to 
the postoffice. All the way down in the 
car she kept Saying to herself: “It’s not 
from Fred, of course it’s not,’’ but she was 
full of dread, and though the many stops 
of the car seemed unbearable she was al- 
most sorry when at last they reached the 
postoffice. 

Her heart beat rapidly as she made her 
way to the registry department and pre- 
sented her slip. 

“Where do you expect a letter from?” 
asked the clerk. 

“Where from?” echoed Bess, 
eyes. “I don’t know.” 

“Did’nt you expect a registered letter?” 

“No, I didn’t,’’ said Bess, faintly. 


with wide 


“Well—where might it be from?” con- 
tinued the clerk: 
“It might be from—from—” said Bess, 


vaguely. She tried to remember some 
names of places, but she could think of only 
one, the one she could not bear to say. But 
she must make some reply—the clerk was 
waiting, and if she did not answer she 
might not get her letter. 

“It may be from—from Chicago,” 
said in a whisper. 

The clerk smiled. “Quite right,’ he said. 
“Your letter is from Chicago.” From Chi- 
cago! Then it must be from fred. She 
knew no one else in that city. Oh, Fred, 
Fred! Why have you done this thing? 
Why wound the one who loves you so? 

Shadowy thoughts of refusing to sign her 
name in the book the clerk offered her 
passed through her mind. In that way she 
could escape the pung of reading the cruel 
note. Still, anything was better than this 
wretched suspense. She must know. She 
took the pen and hurriedly wrote her name. 
The clerk smiled reassuringly as he hand- 
ed her the letter. He thought she was nerv- 
ous and pale because a registered letter 
Was such a novelty to her. People who 
“got rattled” always amused him, so he 
enjoyed the comedy of the affair, while 
Bess suffered from its tragedy. 

As she took the letter she saw that the 
address was typewritten, and Fred had 
written all his letters of late on his chum’s 
machine. But she must open it—she must 
get out of this crowd of people and know 
the worst. 

At intervals along the corridors of the 
postoflice were shallow alcoves, in which 
were the windows. Into one of these Bess 
stepped, and, with quick but unsteady 
hands, opened her registered letter. An in- 
closure fiuttered to the floor and lay there. 
No doubt it was the wretched check. Let 
it lie! Her breath came fast as she un- 
folded a thin sheet of paper and read: 


“Miss Bess Campbell. Dear Madam: The 
Enterprise life assurance company wishes 
to call your attention to the fact that it 
is considering the advisability of amalga- 
mation with the Reliable life assurance 
company. As you are a policy holder in 
the Enterprise life assurance company, you 
are entitled to a vote on this question and 
are requested to be present at a meeting to 
be held’—and so on. But Bess did not 
read all this. She was not interested in 
her life assurance company’s amalgama- 
tion. She did not care what the letter was, 
but she gave a long, long sigh of relief 
when sne found what it was not. She 
could not realize at once that the ordeal 
was over, and the registered letter had 
brought her nothing at all,—not money, nor 
love, nor pain. She picked up the inclo- 
sure. It was a statement of the financial 
standing of each company. 


“And I thought you were a check,” she 
said, ‘a hateful, despicable check. You 
dear thing! You don’t know how much 
better you are than a check.” 

As she walked slowly home the sicken- 
ing dread left her heart, and she smiled at 
her recent suffering. but tears came, too. 
How foolish she had been to worry over 
nothing! How foolish, still, to shed these 
idle tears! But they were all wiped away 
before she reached home, where she found 
a long letter from Fred, precious and im- 
portant, though not registered, for it was 
fragrant with the old-time tend--rness, and 
on every page, Love was writ large. 


she 
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The Heroic Age. 


ZAIDA: 


We like to read of the years long past, 
Of heroes brave and true, 

Of beautiful maids and courtly dames, 

Of the clash of arms and ‘heroic names,— 

-Oh, those are the times for you! 


And yet, when years have long gone by, 
Some talented writer of Then 

Will picture the ways of the present days, 

And the reader, lost in delicious maze, 
Will wish our times back again. 


a 


Youthful Wit and ‘Wisdom. 


Astrology—I have just come from the 
cool, green fields of Montana, so just take 
the best of care of me, or I will go right 
back again and will never come here any 
more. How many of the Tablers believe 
that there is truth in astrology? I sent 
for a trial horoscope of my life, which I 
received two weeks ago. Everything told 
me was true except the things that are to 
happen, and of course I cannot tell yet 
if those are true or not. J. L. D., I do not 
see how anyone can dread to. go off to 
school. I expect to graduate from the nor- 
mal course next spring, and I will feel 
real sorry, because I do not want to stop 
going to school for three or fours years 
yet.—[Mischief Box. 








Brother describes me as a little, dark, 
big-eyed thing,—but then, you know, broth- 
ers are always saying such things, especial- 
ly when they began telling you that you 
cannot always expect to go with them. 
But brother owns I possess some _ good 
qualities. I am very fond of music, flow- 
ers and books, and can read all day with- 
out disturbing anyone. How many Tablers 
paint? I am learning. I also mount pic- 
tures on glass. How many are going to 
attend the Buffalo fair? I should consider 
it the grandest moment of my life if I 


could go. I will come again, with permis- 
sion, and tel! about my visit to uncle’s 
and my friends’, and our learning to 


dance.—fA Southerner. 





The Jolliest Lot—Do make room for an- 
other farmer girl from far north in Wiscon- 
sin. I have read every letter since we 
got our first copy, in 1898, and thought I 
would write, if the Tablers will welcome 
me. Where is Miss Idal? Bert must be 
visiting with her, as she doesn’t seem to 
have time to write. I would like to have 
had her with me picking berries to-day,— 
that is blackberries. But oh, for her hands! 
Mine look as if I had been fighting with the 
bushes. Oct 1 I shall be sweet 16. I wish 
all we Tablers of 16 and 17 could meet at 
one place. I think we are the jolliest lot 
that lives. I have dark hair, gray eyes, 
light complexion and am 5 ft 5 in tall. I 
took bookkeeping two winters. I have a 
chum five days older than I. Fair Un- 
known, do send your photo. I took much 
delight in reading May Bell’s story.—[Wis- 
consin Opal. 





“Let’s Have a Convention’’—The letters 
of Circle 78 have reached the secretary 
after an absence of over three months, all 
in good shape and interesting, but after too 
long an absence. Our new member did 
not write. Will she please write next time, 
and let us be more prompt in answering. 
The convention of A A L C’s? Yes, let’s 
have it, by all means. Let steps be taken 
at once, as time is getting short. Nothing 
could be more enjoyable than for as many 
of the circlers to meet as possible. Inquis- 
itor speaks of having grounds, instead of 
halls. Very appropriate; we won’t seem 
so much cooped up as we would in a hall. 
Now let our president take hold, appoint 
a committee, make a program, name the 
location and time, and start the ball going, 
and the circle members take hold and keep 
the ball rolling until we have a. grand 
success.—[Secretary of No 78. 





Disappointed—Hurrah for school again! 
There were 17 in our reading class to-day, 
and we. were. talking about witches, and 
the teacher asked my chum how witches 
traveled, and she said she didn’t know, 
and one of the boys said that they rode 
on a broomstick, carrying a _ black cat, 
which it tickled us girls so that we couldn’t 
stop laughing for auite a while. Have any 
of the Tablers ever been disappointed? I 
have. I was going to a picnic once this 
summer. and all the girls were going to 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
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The above is a picture of Mabel 


Holstein calf. 


queen of all the young stock on her grandfather’s farm. 
the best of friends on all and every occasion. 
They also acknowledge her as queen.—[L. L. C. 


one year old. 


wear Mother Goose hats, made of tea mat- 
ting and blue bunting, and we were going 
to have our pictures taken, but it rained 
so I couldn’t go. I am _ boarding about 
half a mile from town and about a quar- 
ter of a mile from my chum’s home.— 
[Princess Bonnie Rose. 





MOTHER. 
Mother, if.I could see you, 
And be alone with thee! 
You were so good and true, 
But you are far from me. 
I ne’er can see you more 
In this bright world of love,— 
Not till we meet on the other shore, 
In that land of light above. °, 


How I long to see your dear face, 

And hear your welcome voice! 
If you were in your same loved place, 

ow my heart would rejoice! 

Now watcn o’er me in all I do, 

And lead me in the road of love, 
And help me always to be true 

To God, in theaven above. 

POLLIE MUGGINS, KENTUCKY. 


A Fine School—I am staying with my 


chum to-night and we are just having a 
big time. My uncle takes this paper and 
I am just “crazy” to read _ the letters. 
There was a picnic at a lake about seven 
or eight miles from my home and I went. 
We went boat-riding and wintergreening 
and sang songs. We have a fine graded 
school of over 100 scholars, which does 
very well for a town of 300 or 400 inhabi- 
tants. My home is about a quarter of a 
mile from town, on a hill, from. the top 
of which I can see the beautiful country 
which surrounds me. Do the Tablers like 
to ride on the cars? I do. I could ride 
all the time, I think, but I guess I should 
find it tiresome to ride so much. I just 
love to travel and see the country.—[Lady 
Viola. 





A Snake Story—I had quite an expe- 
rience with a snake Aug 13. As I was 
going down the cellar steps, there crawled 
a big snake at the bottom of the steps. 
In place of going down, I went back, and 
as I was all alone, I had to kill it myself, 
so I went to the barn and got two forks 
and came back. I reached down and stuck 
one fork in it, but caught it so near the 
tail I was afraid it would not hold it, so 
I took the other fork and caught it near 
the head. It showed fight, and I expect if 
I had been in reach, it would have bitten 
me, but I was at the top of the steps and 
it at the bottom. I then got 4 board and 
struck it on the head. That laid it out, but 
did not kill it. I left it there pinned down 
by the forks. After a while I saw my 
brother-in-law come along, and I went out 
and got him to come and bring it up. He 
said it was a copperhead snake. It was 


Eulalie—and her 
She is not exactly the queen of Spain, whose name she bears, but the 


three-months-old Jersey 


Eulalie and her calf are 
The other cattle are grade Holsteins, 


three feet long and three or four inches 
around. Knight of the Blue Ribbon anc 
fellow member, if I should pass before you 
when you had your pin on, I should not 
shout for a pin, as I already have one 
and think it is fine, but I should stop and 
have a hearty hand-shaking with you.—[A 
Blue Ribboner. 





As my last letter escaped the monster, I 
will risk writing again. I think a good 
name for the new monster would be The 
Minotaur. That was the name of a dragon 
in a fairy tale I once read. What has be- 
come of Miss Idal? I wish she would write 
again. I suppose a great many of the Ta- 
blers will go to the Pan-American exposi- 
tion. I think I will stay at home and be 
“mother’s girl.’—[{Fern Trafford. 

If Kansas Sunflower was here, he or she 
could find a lot of fossils in the stone posts. 
I have seen quite a number of Indian bas- 
Kets and vases. Has it been dry and hot 
enough for you this summer?—[Jay Hawk- 
er, Kansas. 

Papa rents 300 acres of land. I came 
from Illirois to California, and want to 
join the Tablers. Papa gave me a little 
pig, and my sister a dozen chickens. The 
fruits we have in our orchard are peaches, 
pears, oranges, plums, prunes, apricots 
and cherries.—[Edward Esser. 

I live on a stock farm in central Nebras- 
ka. We have a large herd of cattle in the 
northern part of the state. I am a little 
older than some of the Tablers, but I like 
to read their letters. Can some of you ex- 
plain how to play backgammon? I have 
got a board and men, but can’t play.—[Ral- 
eigh. 

Circle 43 is restarted, with Nos 10 and 12 
permanently dropped, and Nos 1 and 2 tem- 
peorarily dropped. Our letters are _ sent 
backwards now, and made the round in 69 
days. Although only eight in number, we 
have very interesting letters and hope to 
be members of the A A L C soon.—[Tem- 
porary Secretary. 

Miss Ideal, couldn’t you write a long let- 


ter with some hot stuff in it, so if the 
monster eats it, it will burn him? How 
many of the Tablers enjoy fishing? I do 


when I can catch a lot of fish. The last 
time I went was in the evening. Retween 
four of us we caught (just think of it!) only 
two, but I caught one of them and our gen- 
tlernan escort the other. We had to take 
a fish home or be laughed at. There was 
considerable laughing, as it was. Hoping 
the Tablers enjoyed their summer as much 
as 1 have,—[Dignified Jane. 





If thirty-two is the freezing point, what is 


the squeezing point?—Two in the shade. 


When did George Washington first take 
a2 carriage?—When he took a hack at the 
cherry tree. 


















The Invalid. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Sits she ’neath a southland vine, 
Where the honeybells are growing; 
But she hears the bearded pine 
In the lusty north wind blowing. 


Far away, he teils and prays, 
He, her fond and faithful lover; 

Hopeful as new-dawning days, 
Cheery as the sun above her. 


Oh, for his sake, would the rose 

In her wasted cheek were beaming! 
And the tear that overflows, 

Were a dewdrop on it gleaming! 





Pillow Sham Desi gns. 


LUCY BROOKS. 





No 1: Ch 12, join in a ring. 

1st round—S c 24 in ring. 

2d round—Turn, * ch 12, 1 s c in each of 
12 ch, 3s cin 3s c of ring, repeat from 





PILLOW 


SHAM DESIGNS. 


* 6 times, 1 slip st on each of 2 st of first 
12 ch. 

3d round—Turn, * ch 3, miss 3 s c on ring 
and 2s c of s c on ch 12, 1 8 c on each 
of next 9 sc, 3s ec in next s c (point 
of 12 ch), 1s c in each of 9 st on other 
- side of ch 12, miss 2 last st of ch 12, 
repeat from * 6 times, 1 sl st in each 
of 2 st of 98 c. 

4th round—Turn, * ch 4, miss 2 
8 c in each of 7 st, 3 s c in next st, 1 
8 c in each of 7, miss last 2 st, ch 4 
and repeat from * 6 times, sl st in 2 st 
of 7s c¢c. 

5th round—Turn, * ch 5, miss 2 st, 1 s 
c in each of 5 s c, 3 in next, 1 in each of 
next 5, miss 2 st, repeat from * 6 times, 
sl st in 2 st of 58 ¢c, 

6th round—Turn, * ch 6, miss 2 st, * 2 
gs cin each of 3 st, 3 s c in next, 1 8 
ce in each of 8 st, ch 5, repeat from * 
6 times. 

7th round—* One s c in each of 2 st, 3 
in next, 1s ec in each of 2 st, ch 6, 
repeat from *_ 6 times. 

Crochet enough of these stars to make 
the sham as large as desired; join stars 
together with sl st. 

No 2: Ch 6, join in a ring. 

ist round—Twelve s c in ring. 

2a round—Ch 2, 2 dc in each s c. 

8d round—Ch 2, 1 @ ce in each of 2 dc, 
* 2 knot st, miss 2 d ec, 1 d c in each of 
next 3 dc, repeat from * three more times. 

4th round—Two dc in 3 do, * 2 knot 
st, join in knot of 3d round, 2 knot st, 2 
d cin 3 de, repeat from * three more 
times. 

5th round—* One dc in 2 dc, 2 knot 
st, join in first knot, 1 knot st, join in 
next knot, 2 knot st, repeat from * four 
more times. 

Make enough of these rosettes to cover 
the pillow, and join edges together with 
sl st, so the whole will form a square, 
Border with shell st. 


A Baby Reception. 


RUTH LINCOLN, 


at, i 








All the babies in the town were invited 
that were less than three years old. About 
50 were present. At the front of the hall 
the platform was lined with methers and 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


babies, easy chairs and high chairs, and 
chairs of all sizes having been provided. 
Such an array of babies! Black-eyed ba- 
bies and blue-eyed babies and wet-eyed ba- 
bies; babies with straight hair and babies 
with curly hair, and babies with no hair 
at all; babies cooing and laughing and 
jumping, and babies screaming and crying 
and kicking, funny little red, puckered- 
faced babies with long flowing dresses, and 
babies in trousers about three inches long. 

Gathered before this platform were the 
guests, struggling to get ciose looks at 
those ‘‘receiving,’’ and to squeeze a chubby 
protruding foot or kiss a dimpled hand. 
Everyone’s vocabulary of adjectives was 
used up long before the babies became 
restless and were carried one by one off 
the platform. It was hard for the late- 
comers to get a chance to reach the plat- 
form, so great was the interest in the 
youngsters. Altogether it was one of the 
most unique and successful affairs ever 
planned and executed by the ladies of the 
Congregational church, and it netted them 
a substantial sum of money, for in addi- 
tion to the attraction of the babies, there 
were tables of charmingly dressed dolls, ta- 
bles of fascinating toys and a table where 
homemade candy was sold. 


——— 


Celluloid Bangles. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 





Although celluloid work is no longer so 
popular as it was several years ago, yet 
many uses can still be found for the bits of 
material that so rapidly accumulate. The 
bangles shown take very tiny pieces and 
although rather slow and tedious to make, 
they pay after aJl, for one may do this 
work at odd times, and so keep on hand a 
lot of the convenient bangles. They are 
marked from a pattern, and cut out with 
the scissors. The holes are burned in 
with the heated point of a darning needle. 

My principal use for them is in making 
the ever-popular triple bookmark. Use baby 
ribbon to match or prettily contrast with 
the celluloid and fasten a different design 
in bangle to the end of each ribbon. Choose 
a fourth pattern for the top where the rib- 
bons join. 

These bangles may be used in many oth- 


er ways. A square fluffy scarf was made 
of silk in knot stitch and around 
the edges, wherever a knot formed 
@ point, was fastened one of _ the 
little bangles. A pretty bookmark of 


wide ribbon was folded to a point at one 
end and cut in two points at the other. 
Three bangles were sewed to either end. 
These are merely suggestions; the posses- 
sor of these pretty bits will have no dif- 
ficulty in finding uses for them. 





Crocheted Square. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





This design is entirely composed of 
blocks and open. spaces. Four double 
crochets make up a block and 2 chain, miss- 
ing 2 stitches of previous row, form a space, 





CROCHETED SQUARE. 


A shell edge all around makes a pretty fin- 
ish if used as a doily or mat. The pat- 
tern repeated or a number of the squares 
sewed together would make a piece suitable 


[19] 


for tidies, cushion covers or pillow shams. 
a will also serve for cross-stitch 
work. 


393 








To Clean Lamps—aA brilliant ight makes 
even a scantily furnished room look 
cheerful. Boil the burners in soda and wa- 
ter to free them from any dirt or dust that 

















CELLULOID BANGLES, 


may obstruct the network, and as often as 
every fortnight, at least, pour all the oil 
from the fount, rinse with. strong soap- 
suds, and wipe dry, so as to free it from 
all dregs or sediment that may have settled 
in the bottom. If the wick has become 
clogged, replace it with a new one. The 
chimneys need a daily polishing to insure 
brightness, and there should be, likewise, 
a daily trimming of wicks, if the “light 
shall shine out clearly.”—[Alma. 





To Tell Mushrooms from Toadstools— 
Recently we read of a family being poi- 
soned by eating what they supposed were 
mushrooms, but which proved to be nothing 
but toadstools. Here is an easy and effec- 
tual way of telling the difference. Peel an 
onion and put it in with the fungi while 
cooking. If the onion remains white the 
fungi may be eaten with confidence, but if 
it turns black, do not eat.—[A. C.°P. 





Old Gentleman: Do you mean to say that 
your teachers never thrash you? 

Little Boy: Never. We have moral sua- 
sion in our school. 

Old Gentleman: What’s that? 

Boy: Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in 
corners, and locked out and locked in, and 
made to write one word a thousand times, 
and scowled at and jawed at; and that’s 
all.—[Tit-Bits. 





When does a pig become land property? 
—When he is turned into a meadow. 





Why are fowl the most profitable of live 
stock?—Because for every grain they give 
a peck. 





What sort of a day would be good for 
running for a cup?—A muggy day. 





Our Pattern Offer. 





8445 — Ladies’ Misses’ Double- 
Five-Gored Skirt. Breasted Jacket, 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, with fitted back. 

34 and 36-inch No 84386. Sizes 12- 

waist. 16 years, 

Price, 10 cents each, from our Pattern 
Department. 
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“Come, Follow Me!” 


i G We 
Two brothers stood beside the sea, 
Two humble fishermen were they; 
With stalwart arms they cast their nets, 
Nor thought but of their shining prey. 


When, lo. a voice,—so strong and sweet, 
The ripples hushed their plash to hear; 

A presence whose mute power alone, 
Enkindled love and banished fear. 


“Come. follow me!” the Savior said; 
“Fishers of men become to-day.” 
They left their nets and turned—to be 
Aposties, martyrs, saints for aye. 


“Come, follow me!’’ Each opening year 
That voiee is calling us anew 

To leave the sinful, fruitless past, 
To seek the good, the pure, the true. 


“Come, follow me!’’ In daily paths 
The patient toiler strives and prays; 
Till Christ-like love and Christ-like hope 
Transfigures all his words and ways. 


“Come, follow me!” Ours may not be 

The martyr’s stake, the saint’s renown; 
Yet all true life is sacrifice— 

Who bears his cross, shall wear the crown. 








“What a Beautiful World!” 


W. H. L., PENNSYLVANIA, 





I bought a run-down farm of 125 acres 
the year the civil war closed. It was in- 
deed a run-down farm, for it did not pro- 
duce enough feed for a cow and a horse. 
There was a shell of a house, a corn house 
and stable. In the course of years I built 
a barn, chicken house, pig house, ice house 
and finished my dwelling house, adding 
substantial additions to it. During all 
these years the balance was on the wrong 
side. It might be asked, Where did the 
means come from? Well, I had some in- 
come outside of the farm, and I learned 
that a run-down farm is a good place to 
absorb any surplus means. 

There was some pleasure during these 
years, in seeing these improved changes, 
»ut with my experience, I think (if I had 
my life to go over again) I would let some 
other fellow enjoy the pleasure. A small 
stream: flowed through the farm, and the 
land produced early pasture. I decided to 


make dairying my leading business. I pur- 
chased a full-bred Guernsey, and in time 


had a fine herd of graded cows. I made a 
contract with a butter dealer in Baltimore 
at a certain price by the year. I mow come 
to the subject. ““‘What gave me the great- 
est satisfaction at the time, and the re- 
membrance of which still affords pleas- 
ure.”” Up to this time, as I have said, the 
outlay exceeded the income. Now the bal- 


ance, not a large one, to be sure, was on 
the right side. I felt somewhat like the 
wave-driven sailor, as he enters the safe 
harbor! 

T have retired from business, but I still 
reniember my weekly drives to the rail- 
road station with my butter boxes. I re- 


member the rapture of soul that I felt, as 
I beheld the gorgeous approach of day. 
Again and again I would mentally say, 
“What a beautiful world!” 

From the City’s Heart—One May day, 
the minister came to our house with a spe- 
cial errand. Friends had written asking 
him if he could tell them of a good farm 
home, where a lad they were interested in 
could have plenty of pure, fresh air, milk 
and country living. He had worked hard 
in a large Boston department store and 
in one of the severe storms caught cold 
and been running down ever since. The 
clerks had contributed enough money for a 
month’s outing, if it proved to be beneficial 


to him. Our family was small, so mother 
said he might come. In due time, after 
correspondence with the forelady at J & 
M’s, who had charge of sending him to 
the country, Charles arrived, wan and 
thin. He was homesick for a day or two, 
and one of the questions he asked was, 
“Is it always so still in the country?” 
One morning mother went out to set out 
some small tomato plants that she had 
bought the night before. She was busily 


engaged in digging the holes, when Charles 
came out and stood watching operations 
very thoughtfully. Just as she was ready 
to lift in the first plant, she was somewhat 
amused to hear the question from the city- 
bred bov, “Are von making those holes for 
the hens to lay in?” He wns one of a large 
family, and he missed his brothers and 
sisters and the noise and bustle of the 
big city. at first, but after a week he 


TALK 


seemed very glad to think he was going to 
stay longer. He gained very slowly, but 
did gain, but one day he went visiting his 
aunt, who was housekeeper in a wealthy 
family, and the lady there was interested 
in his story, and in memory of her only 
son who had died but a few months before, 
offered to get him into a well-known con- 
sumptive’s hospital, and pay his expenses 
until he was cured, so he left us after 
three weeks. We have heard from him 
since, and he is getting better, though he 
says he likes it at our house best.—[Mrs 
A. 8S. G. 





HONEST ENDEAVOR. 
Here's a hail to honest endeavor, 
Though it fail of the end in view; 
For there’s something in the trying 
That strengths the purpose true. 
HAIDEE. 





The District School—In the rush of mod- 
ern progress, the district school must of 
course disappear. Is all real progress that 
is so called? At a teachers’ convention I 
was glad to hear a plea for the district 
school. The speaker said, among other 
things, that the district school fostered 
originality and decision of character; that 
too often, nowadays, a practical education, 
such -as one could get in the old district 
school, was neglected. He thought that at 
school “children should be taught to live 
true lives of manhood and womanhood.” 
I was brought up in a district school, as 
were also my parents and grandparents. 
I do not mean to say that we all finished 
our education in district schools, for we 
did not. My mother taught a= district 
school, and so have I; so also have a num- 
ber of our relatives. The district school 
is to the country what the graded school 
is to the city and town center. They are 
both outgrowths of the needs of the local- 
ities from which they spring. Each is good 
in its place. Close the _ district school 
for any other reason than that there are 
not children enough in the district to sup- 
port it, and much that is helpful is taken 
from that district. Have you seen the 
district schoolhouse closed, its windows 
boarded, and an air of desolation about the 
place? Lack of good teachers for district 
schools is no excuse for closing the schools, 
for with the good normal schools in the 
state, there are enough good teachers to 
be had. Suppose a good teacher only stays 
for a year, what then? Why, get another 
good teacher. Keep the _ district school 
open.—[Yensie Carleton. 


TO A REJECTED POEM. 
They sent you back to me, dear; 
They say you will not do 
And yet I cannot see, dear, 
Such glaring faults in you! 
The writing is quite plain and neat, 
The rhyme I know is true, 
And every line has four good feet,— 
Now what is wrong with you? 


Pray tell me—did you see, dear, 
Upon some distant desk, 

A big monstrosity, dear, 
In costume picturesque? 

Did he put you to shame, dear, 
With most unchristian frown? 

They say he lacks a name, dear, 
So we will call him—Down! 


But I must fix you out, dear, 
For you must go right back 
And put the foe to rout, dear; 
No courage you must lack. 
I'll cut your head right off, dear, 
And sew it to your tail. 
Tho’ all the world may scoff, dear, 
This time you will not fail! 
JESSIE L. FIELD. 





Bible Evening—To be up-to-date the lit- 
erary club must take up Bible reading and 
study. A Bible Evening makes a fine open- 
ing for the winter season of any literary 
club. Collect all the old Bibles, books writ- 
ten in various styles and languages, testa- 
ments that have been through the wars and 

3ibles that have a history or anything of 
interest connected with them, and put 
them on exhibition, plainly labeling each 
one. Give everyone time to examine them. 
Have the owner of each tell something 
about the book; how it came into the fam- 
ily; some of the scenes through which it 
has traveled; of the country where it was 
read, and people it was read to: of the com- 
fort it brought to the soldier boys on field 
and in the hospital. After this business is 
done, the course for the winter should be 
marked out, the subject made known for 
the next meeting, and certain persons 
chosen to write special papers on the topic. 
Buttons for souvenirs meet with favor, and 














AROUND THE TABLE 





those that have scenes from the life of 
Christ on them are very appropriate. These 
are cheap (one dozen can be bought for 15 
cents), and have as fine colors as the flow- 
er buttons do. They are mounted on card- 
board, with the Scriptural description of 
each scene printed around each button. 
[E. E. B. 





“Women have no originality—no inven- 
tive genius.” 

*“‘Nonsense; I have seen my stenographer 
make a memorandum with a hat pin on a 
cake of soap when she had no paper.’’— 
[Chicago Record-Herald. 





Citizen: Fifteen dollar charges for mend- 
ing that little hole in this lead pipe? 

Plumber: That’s what I said! 

Citizen: Goodness! You must be getting 
pretty near well enough fixed to give away 
libraries. 





While twenty men sat on a viaduct rail- 
ing in Chicago the other day and strove 
to keep their feet and coat tails out of the 
way of a mad dog, a little woman walked 
coolly up to the beast, took it by the neck 
and threw it off the bridge. Then she 
smiled at the men. They didn’t smile back. 











Wholesome Advice 


For People Whose Stomachs Are Weak 
and Digestion Poor. 


Dr Harlandson, whose opinion in diseases 
is worthy of attention, says when a man 
or woman comes to me complaining of in- 
Gigestion, loss of appetite, sour stomach, 
belching, sour watery rising, headaches, 
sleeplessness, lack of ambition and a gen- 
ral run-down nervous condition I advise 
them to take after each meal one or two 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing the 
tablet to dissolve in the mouth, and thus 
mingle with the food eaten. The result is 
that the food is speedily digested before it 
has time to sour and ferment. These tab- 
lets will digest the food anyway, whether 
the stomach wants to or not, because they 
contain harmless digestive principles, veg- 
etable essences, per-in and Golden Seal, 
which supply just what the weak stomach 
lacks. 

I have advised the tablets with great 
success, both in curing indigestion and to 
build up the tissues, increasing flesh in thin 
nervous patients, whose real trouble was 
dyspepsia, and as soon as the stomach was 
put to rights they did not know what sick- 
ness was. 

A fifty-cent package of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets can be bought at any drug 
store, and as they are not a secret patent 
medicine they can be used as often as de- 
sired with full assurance that they contain 
nothing harmful in the slightest degree; on 
the contrary, anyone whose stomach is at 
all deranged will find great benefit from 
the use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. They 
will cure any form of stomach weakness 
or disease except cancer of the stomach. 





Send us your adaresy 

and we will showyou 

Te how to make $3 aday 

* “ft absolutely sure; we 

. urnish the work and teach free, work in 
the locality where you live. Send us earadiees ow we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee aclear profit 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Bova UFACTURBING CO., Box S86, Detrait, Mich, 















To Make Pure, Rich Blood. 


E. W. 





There is no sentence so alluring in the 
advertisement of a medicine, a bath cab- 
inet, or a health food, as that which con- 
tains the statement that it will make pure, 
rich blood. A combination of purity and 
richness in the life current will do away, 
we feel sure, with the weakness and pal- 
lor that arise from thin blood, and the ac- 
tual pain that comes from a depraved con- 
dition of that fluid. 


The phrase is a modern one, designed to 


extract money from those who re.use to 
apply their hearts unto wisdom. In “oid 
times’ people gave their children sulphur 
and molasses in spring to purify their 
blood, and if any pale weakling among 
them’ shewed signs of being purified to 


death he was promptly 
of iron to build him up. 
tion of herbs was 


put upon a course 
Or a great collec- 
put on the stove to steep. 


Those having purgative effects were 
known to be purify.ng in their influence, 
and those producing a ravenous appetite 


could, of course, be nothing but strength- 
ening. It was a beautiful system, but it 
was a pity that more children did not 
thrive under it. 


It is astonishing what faith people have 
in something or other that they call “it.” 
Everywhere you go you hear of the mar- 
velous power of “‘it.”’ It will do you good. 
It will brace you up. It will make you feel 
like a new person. It will restore the bloom 
of youth. What miracles will this lifeless 
neuter pronoun not perform? Of course 
there are elemental forces that one must 
respect. Fire will burn a lifeless body; 
earth and air and water will act upon it. 
But poisons and medicines and foods and 
dumbbeils and bathhouses cannot act upon 
the living vital force; it is the vital force 
that acts upon them. 

So when we hear that a bed gives re- 


pose, and bread gives strength, we know 
that, strict!v sneaking, neither is the case. 


When the physica: ana mental condition of 
the person in the bed are strongly condu- 
cive to repose, he gets it, whether he has a 
bed or a plank or a paving stone under 
him. When the person that eats the bread 
is nearly starving, he gets strength from 
it; when he is simply hungry he gets less 
strength from it; when he eats merely be- 
cause it is meal time, he gets weakness 
from it. 

Extract of malt, 
delion, or 


or of ox blood, or of dan- 
mandrake, have almost nothing 
to do with purifying and enriching. the 
blood. A person could purify his blood on 
a diet of buckwheat cakes by eating less 
than he wanted of them (that is to say, 
going hungry most of the time) and work- 
ing hard out of doors. He could vitiate his 
blood by gormandizing on lettuce and rad- 
ishes, and reap all the evil effects of glut- 
tony by habitually overeating berries and 
green peas. Hunger is the greatest of blood 
purifiers, and the most expensive. Many 
would gladly purchase it at $5 a bottle, but 
to pay for it by a five-mile tramp a day is 
considered too much. Hunger is also the 
best of blood enrichers. Have you never 
known an invalid who, after weeks of fever 
and famine, called with no uncertain sound 
for pork and beans, or beefsteak and 
onions? His affrighted friends implore him 
to content himself with tapioca and a baked 
apple, but he says he won't, and threatens 
to go out in the kitchen and cook what he 
wants with his own bleached, skeleton 
hands. Accordingly, with many misgiv- 
ings, the food is prepared and he makes a 
comfortable meal and falls into a sweet 
sleep thereafter, with every indication of 
improved health. 

Does this mean that these especial viands 
are particularly good health producers? 
Not at all. It means that a fatted calf is 
a splendid health food for a starving prodi- 
gal, and is equally certain to produce dys- 
pepsia in a pampered elder brother. 

The savage, whose blood is so pure and 
good that his wounds heal up quickly and 
perfectly, without the use of antiseptic ap- 
plications, takes two of the best of blood 
purifiers every day of his life; one is cold 
water, the other is clean air. He never 
takes anything to give him an appetite, his 
great object in life being to find something 
that will temporarily take his appetite 
away. Nobody rings tie dinner bell for 
him, and it is not probable that he indulges 
to excess in sugar-coated or cream-smoth- 
ered foods, tonics or Turkish baths. We 
cannot all be savages, but we might all 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


have his health if we were willing to work 
out of doors for the food we eat, and go 
without that food occasionally, for a meal 
or two, or a day or two, when, for any rea- 
son we did not feel perfectly well. 


———— 


Henry’s First Watch. 


KATHERYNE KLYNE, NEW YORE 





It was a happy family that sat around 


the fire and listened for father’s. step. 
Father had been to the city to see his 
wealthy aunt, and the children expected 


something nice. 

At last he came, and they all rushed to 
the door. ‘The first kiss for mother,’ he 
called, és they all crowded around for their 
turn, “then the box.” After thcy had all 
had their turn, the children se.zed te box 
and opened it, but waited for father to take 
the things out. 

First, there was a doll, 
silk dress, and blue 
also blue ribbons 
there was a tiny 


” 


with a lovely blue 
eyes and yellow hair; 
for Baby Ann. Then 
bex with a blue velvet 
lining, that had a little gold ring with a 
pearl in it for Sarah. It just fitted her and 
she was perfectly happy. Then there was a 
dumb watch for Helen, with a white ship 
sailing on blue water on the back of it, and 
a pretty chain. There was a book, Little Wo- 
men, for May, and it was just what she 
had been wishing for. 

Last of all there was a large watch 
Henry, the oldest child, eig 


for 
ht years old. It 


Was a very plain watch and he was a lit- 
tle disappointed. But he held it up to his 
ear a minute and then shouted, “It ticks!” 


as he sprang to his mother's sde and held 
it to her ear. She said, ‘I believe it does,’ 
and passed it over to father, who said he 
thought it was one of those that ran for 
five minutes and then stopped. But when 
he looked at the time he remembered that 
his aunt had asked him if some of the chil- 
dren were not old enough for a live watch, 
but he had said no, he thought not. “It 
must be she has thought that you were old 
enough, and gone out and bought it.”’ 


There was no supper for Henry that 
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night; he was too happy. He told the oth- 
ers just how long it took them to eat their 
supper, to wasb and wipe the dishes, and 
when to go to bed. He put his watch un- 
der his pillow and had it in his hand the 
first thing in the morning. He waited till 
5 o’clock and then called the others and in- 
formed them of the time. 

He ate his breakfast with the prec‘ous 
watch in his hand, and right away after 
breakfast, had his sisters chasing all over 
the house to see how long it took them. 
He even sent Helen up to the garret to see 
how long it would take her, but she thought 
she would jump the last three steps, and 
struck her head against the door. She 
never knew how long she was gune, but the 
next thing she knew she was lying on 
mother’s bed, with mother bathing her head, 
Sister May rubbing her hands, and Henry 
taking her pulse wiih the precious watch, 
She could not think what had happened for 
a minute, but when she did remember, she 
asked how long she had been gone, and 
Henry had been so frightened he had for- 
gotten. 

She did not mind being hurt much, as ev- 
eryone was so good to her, and Henry 
could give her her medicine regularly, and 
he even let her hold the watch for five long 
minutes. 

The watch ran eight years, and is run- 
ning yet. 
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————_— —- 
FUN WITH THE DOUGH. 


Mamma came to the door and said: 
“Here, children, take this soured bread- 
Dough out to the chicks, for they must be 
fec 


Then away went Josie and Joe and Ted 


Down the orchard path, in a little row, 

Past where the tall sunflowers grow, 

And they emptied that pan of sticky dough, 

While the chickens came flocking, a score 
or so, 


’'Twas a very unique and funny show. 
When they’d taken hold, they couldn’t let go; 
And they couldn’t swallow it, oh, no, no! 
And Josie and Ted and little Joe 

Laughed till they cried, o’er that pan of dough, 


Marcia I, BARNARD. 
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Our large "aun Seow tea Drug Book 
contains 15000 listed drugs, medi. 
cines, family remedies, trusses, in- 
struments, Veterinary preparat 01s, p..in 
yd flavoring extracts, eve. Wesave you 
15 to 75% on any of them. The book costs 
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and refund the amount on your first order. 
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LET, US START | You 


820 to $40 Weekly and Ex- 
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AT HOME or TRAVELING. 
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enormous demand for our famous 
Quaker Bath Cabinet and ap- 
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Every little girl loves a doiL How delighted 
she would be witha whole family of big dolis with 
which to “play house.” [hese doils are nearly 
two feet high, have rosy cheeks, beautiful hair, 
heads that will nut break, eyes that will not fall 
in, nor suifer any of the mishaps that dollies are 
likely to encounter. They are the wth Century 
model of the old fashioned doll that Grandma 
used to make, and would make Grandma open her 
eyes in wonder. They are made of extra heavy 
™ satteen that will not tear, and are dressed in bright 

colors that will not fade. — are very durable 
and will give a child more real pleasure than an 
doll made. We will give these four beautiful dol 
absolutely free for selling only five boxes of our 
Laxative Stomach Tablets at 2 cents a box. 
Write to-day and we will send the Tablets by mail 
postpaid. When sold send us the money ($1.25) 
and we will send you the four dolls same day 
money is received. Address, 


NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Premium Dept.60 J, New Haven, Conn. 
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Recipes for Invalids—Il. 


LADY WOODSUM. 

Soft Boiled Eggs: Fresh eggs, for inva- 
lids who like them cooked soft, should be 
put in a pan of boiling water, and set on 
a part of the range where they will not boil 
for several minutes. At the end of that 
time they will be like jelly, perfectly sort, 
but beautifully done. 

Beef Tea for the Sick: One pound lean 
beef cut into small pieces. Put into a jar 
without a drop of water, cover tightly and 
set in a pot of cold water. Heat gradually 
to a boil and continue this steadily for 
three or four hours until the meat is like 
white rags, and the juice all drawn out. 
Season with salt to taste, and when cold, 
skim. The patient will often prefer this 
ice cold to hot. 

Mutton or Chicken Broth: One pound 
lean mutton or chicken cut small, 1 qt cold 
water, 1 tablespoon rice or barley soaked in 
a very little warm water,4tablespoons milk, 
salt and pepper, with a little chopped pars- 
ley. Boil the meat unsalted in the water, 
keeping it closely covered, until it falls to 
pieces. Strain it out, add the soaked bar- 
ley or rice, and simmer half an hour, stirl 
ring often, Stir in the seasoning and the 
milk, and simmer five minutes after it 
heats up well, taking care it does not burn. 
Serve hot with cream crackers. 

Chicken Jelly: Half a raw’ chicken 
pounded with a mallet, bones and meat to- 
gether, and plenty of cold water to cover 
it well, about 1 qt. Heat slowty in a cov- 
ered vessel and let it simmer until the meat 
is in white rags and the liquid reduced one- 
half. Strain and press, first through a 
colander, then through a coarse cloth. Salt 
to taste, and pepper if you think best. 
Return to the fire and simmer five minutes 
longer. Skim when cold. Give to the pa- 
tient cold (just from the ice) with unleav- 
ened wafers. Keep on the ice. You can 
make it into sandwiches by putting the 
jelly between thin slices of bread spread 
lightly with butter. 
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Some Cooking School Recipes. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Stewed Steak and Vegetables: Cut a 
9 


thick slice of beefsteak, weighing about 2 
Ibs, and put it in a stewpan with a suffi- 
cient quantity of sliced carrots, turnips and 
onion, 6 peppercorns, 2 cloves, 6 allspice 
and a bunch of savory herbs. Barely cover 
the meat with stock or water, put on the 
lid and stew gently for two and one-half 
hours. 

Picnic Sandwiches: Pound the yolks of 
3 hard-boiled eggs with 1 oz butter, season 
with cayenne, add % cup grated cheese, 
salt to taste, and pound all well together. 
Spread on buttered white bread and cut 
into fancy shapes. 

Yorkshire Tea Cakes: Sift a scant 4 
teaspoon salt with 4 cups sifted flour, and 
rub into it % cup solid butter. Dissolve %4 
yeast cake in a little tepid water, and add 
it to the flour, with enough milk to make 
as soft a dough as can be handled. Roll 
into very thin sheets, and cut in cakes the 
size of a tea saucer, set them in a warm 
place and let rise until they are three times 
as thick as they were originally. Bake in 
a quick oven. As soon as they are done, 
split each one, butter, cut into quarters 
with a hot knife and serve at once. These 
are delicious for breakfast, lunch or tea. 

Potato Fritters: Two cups riced pota- 
toes, 4 tablespoons thin cream, 1 teaspoon 
salt, a dash of grated nutmeg, 2 whole eggs, 
yolks of 2 others, 1 tablespoon chopped 
parsley, % cup cream and % cup sifted 
flour. Add the cream to the potatoes, salt 
and nutmeg, set the bowl in ice water, and 
chill thoroughly. When cold, add_ the 
cream, parsley, eggs (well beaten) and last- 
ly the flour. Beat the mixture thoroughly 
and drop from a spoon into a kettle of 
smoking hot oil or fat, and fry to a delicate 
brown. 

Maryland Chicken: Cut chicken into 
serving pieces, and roll each piece in flour, 
egg and crumbs. Lay in a well-buttered 
pan and bake in a hot oven. - Baste with 
butter and water. When done, serve with 
the following sauce: Two tablespoons but- 
ter, 1 tablespoon each of minced onion and 
carrot, a blade of mace, a bit of parsley 
and a bay leaf. Cook in a saucepan until 
the butter has melted, then add % teaspoon 
salt, 4 teaspoon paprika, 2 tablespoons 
flour and % cup stock or water. 

Grilled Fowl: Cut the remains of cold 


fowl into pieces, season with pepper and 





THE GOOD COOK 


salt and squeeze over them the juice of % 
lemon. Let stand for three-quarters of an 
hour. Wipe them dry, dip them into clari- 
fied butter, then into bread crumps and 
grated lemon peel, place them on a grid- 
iron, and boil over a clear fire. 

Cold Fowl in Cases: Cut cold fowl into 
dice of equal size and shred a good, firm 
lettuce into pieces. Cut some thick slices 
of bread in small squares, and scoop out 
the middle, leaving walls and bottom an 
inch thick. Butter these slices, then place 
in the hollows the chicken, moistened with 
a little mayonnaise dressing, and garnish 
with a spoonful of the dressing and the 
grated yolk of a hard-boiled egg. Place 
the squares of bread on a p’atter, mix the 
lettuce with a little mayonnaise, and ar- 
range it neatly about the bread. 





Chopping Bread Dough—Did you ever 
try chopping bread dough, instead of the 
old process of kneading it? There came a 
time in my life when it was simply im- 
possible to knead my bread, owing to the 
severe strain on back and arms. Stir the 
dough as stiff as possible with a _ stout 
spoon, then put plenty of flour on the board 
and knead until firm. Instead of prolong- 
ing this molding, chop the dough, turning 
it often as it is c’ opped. This saves so 
much kneading, and the bread is as light, 
flaky and delicious as though done wholly 
by the old process, while the labor is not 
nearly so tedious.—[Alma. 


Soft Molasses Cake—One-half cup mo- 
lasses, % cup granulated sugar, 1% cups 
flour, % cup boiling water, 3 tablespoons 
melted butter, 1 egg and 1 teaspoon soda.— 
[ Virginia. 





Graham Bread—Two quarts Graham 
flour, 1 qt sweet milk, a small % cup mo- 
lasses, 2 teaspoons cream tartar, 1 teaspoon 
soda and a little salt. Bake one hour.— 
[ Virginia. 





Sponge Cake—Beat the whites and yolks 
of 3 eggs separately, and to each add % cup 
sugar. Stir egg together, and add 1 cup 
flour in which 1 teaspoon baking powder 
has been sifted and a pinch of salt. Bake 
in a loaf in a well-buttered pan. Nice.— 
[Emma. 





Johnnycake—Take 1 cup wheat flour, 
1 teaspoon baking powder sifted through 
flour, 1 full cup Indian meal (to allow 
for loss in sifting), ™ cup granulated 
sugar, %4 cup butter (before melting), 1 
cup sweet milk, 1 egg. 
less rich, use 1 level tablespoon butter. 
Put ingredients in mixing bowl, in order 
as above; don’t beat the eggs. I have 
used this recipe for 10 years, and it has 
never failed.—[Mrs H. C. L. 


Gold and Silver Cake—For the silver 
cake, use the whites of 7 eggs beaten to 
a stiff froth, 2 cups powdered sugar, 2-3 
cup butter, % cup milk, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder or 1 teaspoon cream tartar and 
% teaspoon soda, 3 cups flour, and 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla or 4 drops almond essence. 
Bake in a loaf for half an hour. For the 
gold cake, take the yolks of the 7 eggs, 
add another egg, and mate just the same 
as silver cake, with a little more butter 
added. Flavor with lemon essence.—[Lady 
Woodsum. 





A Story Unique. , 


JESSIE L- FIELD. 





A handsome Arabian sheik 

Got wed to a museum freik,— 

A maiden of manners uneik, 

Who lived in a castle anteik. 

Then heaven drew near for a weik, 
But the barque of young love sprank a leik 
And they for some refuge did seik. 
Across the wid waves they did streik, 
With hearts that were mightily weik. 
He sighed and she crighed. 

In seas wighed they both dighed, 

and sank iu pusitions obieik, 

To rest where the mighty rocks creik, 
And nature in silence doth speik 

To starfish and eels that are sleik, 
And south winds weip above the deip 
Where they do sleip, and turtles creip 
Among their moving bones, bones, bones!— 
Among their moving bones. 

With many a heart-rending shreik, 
And many a pitiful squeik, 

We'll end the tale, 

While mourners wale 

In a manner befittingly meik. 


If preferred to be | 









A Go-to-Church 
Lantern 


The Dietz 
Junior 
Lantern 
is just the right 
one for this pur- 
pose, also for any 
other purpose 


which calls fo 


a light weight, 

convenient lant- 

ern, giving a fine 
bright light. The farmer's wife 
wil especially appreciste it. We 
send one by express, prepaid, for 
$1.00, and we give your money 
back if it doesn’t suit you. That’s 
fair enough. Circulars free 


R. E. Dietz Company, 


73 Laight Street, New York. 
Established 1840. 








ANTI-TRUST PRICE 
For this (ook Stove, 
25 


DON'T PAY PROFITS 


O IRON COMBINES. 
an Belong to no Truat and 
will sell direct to you a single Swve 
for less than recular wholesale price, 


pron FREE CATALOGUE. 


87 styles and sizes cook Stoves. heating stoves 















{ H 15.00 Four-Hole Cook Stove... 
Weigth, ix $20.00 Cast Iron Rance........ 13.50 
240 Ibs No. 3500 $35. Ou Steel Range............ 16.95 


Everv stove and range rvar-nteed and sentsubject to examination. 


CONSUMERS C’G’E & MANUFACTURING CO. 


#53 souch Despluines St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ar WHOLESALE PRICES! 
f your dealer does not handle 
moniter Ma=—LEABLE IRON & STEEL 
RANGES we will ship the first one 
ordered from your community at 
the wholesale deh saving you 

se from ye Freight 


‘d 400 m 
SENT FR _ eer cata- 
logue with wholesale prices and 
s full particulars. 
Malleable tron Range Co. 
135 Lake Street, BEAVER DAM, WIS, 
Recently ‘st, L Louis, Mo. 














— $60 TO $125 A MONTH 


MADE WITH 
’ Gearhart’s Improved 
S>KNITTER 


| by either knitting for the 
} trade or selling machines, 
’ Knits everything from 
2 homespun or factory yarns 
ao equal to hand knitting, 
fT 6Lalso all sizes of hosiery 
LW without seams. Onlv machin 
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oo. AGEN made with RIBRING 
TACHMENT Ahead ofall comnetitors. Write us 
gt once for our cataloene and samples of work which ex- 
plains everything. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Address, "J. E. GEARHART, Box 29, CLEARFIELD, PA, 
Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 
instrument? You can obtain special 
OFFE ER! y value this season by purchasing the 
new Lyon & Heuly makes, There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Compl<te 
Handbook ot Musical instruments; sent free. You 
make a sreat saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams Ste, CHICA aco. 
SEVEN Chillicothe Normal School, 
Chillicothe Commercial « ollege, 
Chillicothe Shorthand College, 
GREAT Chillicothe Telegraphv College, 
Chillicothe Pen-Art College, 
SCHOOLS Chillicothe School of Oratory, 
Chillicottie Musical Conservat’y 
Present enr Ilment 727, $130 pays for 48 weeks’ 
board, tuition, room-rent and use of text-books. 
For free illustrated catalogue address 
ALLEN MOORFE, Pres., Box 5, Chillicothe, Mo. 





‘TELECRAPHY 


Taught esenehy and oeney. Positions secured, 
enses low, talogue free. 
EASTERN TELEGRAPH. SCHOOL, Lebanon. Pa. 
























Artistic Corner Sideboard, 


Ww. Dz 





Space is often limited in a dining room, 
but there is always room in its corners. 
Advantage may be taken of this fact to 
place in one of these an_article that cannot 
be accommodated along the side wall—a 
sideboard. The artistic sideboard figured 
herewith may be built into a corner of 
the room as a permanency, or it may be 


built as a movable piece of furniture, the 
arrangement 


general being the same in 

















either case. The top gives aoundance of 
room for extra dishes, the dessert, and 
for the water bottle (or pitcher) and 
glasses. Below are two drawers for silver 
knives, forks and spoons, and for napkins. 
These drawers must of necessity be some- 
what irregular in shape. The closet at the 
bottom can be square in shape. The other 
accommodations explain themselves. This 
artistic little sideboard can be built very 
cheaply. 





Dignity in Housework--IIl. 
BREADWINNER. 

There’s the ethical side of the question, 
of course. It is possible to hold a situation 
by stern, dogged, reasonable attention to 
monotonous duties, and like steel become 
“evenly tempered” by rugged experiences, 
but it is wiser to be suave, truthful and 
meek. If a novice, it pays well even to 
assume submission and meekness. I have 
in mind a working housekeeper who has 
actually come into the beatific realization 
of the idea in Tennyson’s Sir Galahad— 
“My strength is as the strength of ten, 

3ecause my heart is pure.” 

But at one situation it did seem to me 
that my mistress had been reserving a lot 
of disagreeable, patience-trying work for 
just such an enduring and grandmothery- 
like womam as I was (or perhaps wasn’t 
then) to happen along. 

Large pillows and cushions had to be 
filled from a pair of bolsters and an old 
feather bed. Oh, it makes me tired to 
think of it. Finally the picking and push- 
ing and brushing and stitching were over, 
and I was conscious of not having audibly 
groaned an “Oh dear” through it all, 
though I knew that the X-rays of Truth 
were over me, and that the inside was vis- 
ible. But I had glanced about me, and 
weighed everything. My room was nice; 
the table was a Thanksgiving every day; 
the kitchen was airy and convenient, and 
as a little colloquy with myself said, “My 
best and most faithful efforts cannot half 
return all these homelike favors. My mis- 
tress is a genuine home-maker. She shall 
find in me a helper, and there shall spring 
up between us a cordial relationship that 
shall exist apart and above our business 
relations.” 

Then there followed some ten or more 
equally fretsome jobs in which she did not 
discover that my alacrity and willingness 
were semi-counterfeit, but the first thing 
I knew, I had passed on to the higher at- 
titude of genuine meekness, calling the rule 
“golden” to do unto others as you would 
do unto yourself, and was not obliged to 
witness for myself either. About this tirne 
I began to feel that there was real dignity 
in doing anything well that ought to be 
done at all, not only in cooking and laun- 
dry, but in small duties that chance along 
between and afterwards. 

I heard one-in service say that her secret 
of holding her position was to keep her 
tongue still; that ‘she had a good opportu- 
nity to gather up quite a bundle of family 
privacies, but that she had seen the folly 
of the giving away of secrets to a neigh- 
borhood sorosis. She was a woman who 
had hired help, and had suffered from 











having the affairs of her dining room and 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


kitchen debated. One true madonna in the 
kitchen could see that she gained ground 
by owning up to her mistakes. At first she 
was always positive, and refused with per- 
verseness if required to do over her work. 
It is a royal grace to apologize and own up 
to our mistakes; reinstatement is sure. It 
often becomes the mistress’s delight to 
enter interestedly into the affairs of the 
domestic, but some say they will not hire 
one who has seen better days, she so con- 
stantly bemoans a ‘dreadful fate,” and 
rather demands courtesy. Well, what 
Shakespeare said of man is true of woman, 
—she in her time also has her exits and 
her entrances; and if a woman’s home has 


rolled away, unless she makes herself 
cranky, she may have an entrance. 
In my own experience one said, “I con- 


sider the inconveniences of your itinerary, 
the ‘living in a trunk,’ the expense of 
obtaining situations, the embarrassment of 
being among strangers, etc. You shall be 
introduced.” “Oh, Mrs A—, I said, ‘‘do not 
go to violating forms now, just because I 
happen to be one of those who have seen 
better days (and there may be a doubt 
even about that), for I was just reading 
that women in business have learned to be 
indifferent to mere courtesy, and I am not 
expecting your ‘gentle observances’ to be 
extended to me.” But it ended in my hav- 
ing a circle of friends, scores of little duties 
of trust, plenty of clothes and press room, 
and an offer at vacation time to return and 
re-engage. 

It is not the occupation that determines 
@ woman’s dignity. So let us keep right on 
toiling in meekness, expecting the reward, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 


re 
Why is a doctor never seasick?—Because 
he’s used to see sickness. 





Which newspzper oftenest hits the mark? 
—The one which has the best bulletin (bul- 
let in). 








Minutes 


There will be another car. But the man 
can’t wait. Hechases the car and swings 
on, panting and hot, but satisfied. e 
keeps this gait upallday. He works that 
way, he lunches that way. He contin- 
ues this until his stomach “ breaks down” 
and nature compels him to “go slow.” 

Business men who have impaired their 
digestion by hasty eating will find in 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
a cure for dyspepsia and other diseases 
of the stomach and organs of digestion 
and nutrition. It does not give mere 
temporary relief, but it effects a radical 
cure. It strengthens the stomach, nour- 
ishes the nerves and purifies the blood. 

“For six long years I suffered with muy liver, 
kidneys, and with indigestion, which baffle 
the best doctors in our country,” writes E. L. 
Ransell, Esq., of Woolsey, Prince William Co., 
Va. “I suffered with my stomach and back for 
a long time, and after taking a ‘cart-load’ of 
medicine from three doctors, I grew so bad I 
could hardly do a day’s work. Would have 
death-like pains in the side, and blind spells, 
and thought life was hardly worth living. I 
began taking Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Dis- 
covery and ‘Pleasant Pellets,’ as advised. Be- 
fore I had taken half of the second bottle I 
began to feel relieved. I got six bottles and 
used them, and am happy. to say I owe my life 
te Dr. Pierce and his medicines.” 





The Greatest Watch 
Works in the World. 
Every Elgin Watch has the word 
“Elgin” engraved on its works, 
Booklet free. 

ELQGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co, 
Eigin, til. 








LIFE SIZE DOLL 


FREE ‘ror it tate.” 


Girls can get this beautiful 
Life Size Doll absolutely Free for 
selling only four boxes of our 
Great Cold & Headache Tablets 
at 25 cents a box. Write to-day 
and we will send you the tablets 
by mail postpaid ; when sold send 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
send you this Life Size Doll which 
is 234 feet h can wear 
baby’s clothes. Dollie has an In 
F< destructible Head. Golden Hair, 
a a | Cheeks, Brown Eyes. Kid Col- 
4 ored Body, a Gold Plated Beauty 
“1 Pin, Red Stockings, Black Shoes, 
and will stand alone. This doll isan 
exact reproduction of the finest hand 

nted French Doll, and will live 
a child’s memory long after 
hood days have passed. Address, 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Dept. 66 J, New Haven,Conn 
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1901 MODELS 
one mater $ FOto$I8 
00 MOD 
high grade $7to$12 
mm 1000 SECOND HAND WHEELS, 
rh $3 — — a. wood as new, 
0 $8. r sale 
ot hott factory cost ne 

AGENTS WANTED in every 
town. We furnish wheel and catalogs 
.to distribute. You can make $10 to 
@50 a week asour Agent. Writeat 

once for catalogs and our Special Offer. 
MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept. 461 Chicago. 
PATENTS S205 ohorfttt 
highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C- 















Free Scholarship 


in the 


New England Cooking School 
of the 


Good Housekeeping Institute 





The course in Cookery and Domestic Sci- 
ence will open with the new term of The 
New England Cooking School at Springfield, 
Mass., o1 October 7, 1901. 

It is the intention of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute to fit a number of young wom- 
en to take charge of Cooking Schools and 
Institutes to be formed in various parts of 
the country. A new, useful, inspiring, highly 
honored and lucrative profession for girls in 
their own realm. This is a rare opportunity. 





For particulars address 


The Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


Chicago Springfield, Mass New York 
204 Dearborn Street 52 Lafayetie Place 
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Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure biliousness, 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, It. 
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1si—Did ) ou ever use ° kaboyibaebenan Stock 
Food’? for Horses, Cattie, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, 
Calves, Lamb« or Pigs? 2nd—How many head of 
stock do you own? Srd—Name this paper. 
ve. havea ’a r In Capital of and refer 
the ed tor of ‘hia p* er as to Book or 
“INTRRNATIONAG STOCK FOOD.” Endorsed by 
over 100 of the best Farm Papers. 


Write to International Food Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 8. A. 



















ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY. 


When you want good rebuilt ma- 





chinery at bargain prices, write for 

our Catalogue, No, 25 Wecarry 

allkinds of engines (gas, gasolene 

and steam power), penne puwups, 

and mill sepeeenN in 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING co. 
West 35th and Iron Sts.. Chicago. 








VIRGINIA FARMS 


AND 


Old Colonial Homes 


We have for sale any number of farms in 
Virginia, suitable for country homes or for 
stock raising and general farming purposes; 
acreage ranging from 25 to 1500; prices ranging 
from 3600 to $60,000. In many cases the build- 
ings are worthh more than the price asked for 
entire farm. Send for our Virginia farm list. 
LIGGETT & GOEHRING, 417 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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A Revolution in 


the Book ‘Trade 


Bony and penn pee enlargements, also all forms 
of Lameness yield readi'y to this remedy. Itis cer- 
tain and sure in its eifects and ¢ cures without a 

blemish as it does not blister. 

An fufallible Remedy for 20 Years. 

ayton, Texas, Sept. 22nd, 1900, 

Tr. B. J, Kendal] Co.—Gentiemen :—I have used your Ken- 
dall’s Spavin Cure for 20 years and bave found it an infallible 
remedy. Please mail me your book at once as I hsve a colt 

thas I am now having trouble with and ob! 

Yours traly, “L. JARVIS. 
It works thousands of ques annually. Endorse- 
ments like the above are a guarantee of merit, 
Price, $1; six for $5. As a liniment for family use 
ithasnoequal. Ask your druggist for KENDALL’S 
— —_ also “A Treaiise on the Horse,” the 
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To users of 


Fertilizers 


we recommend our books. Over a 
quarter of a million of these have 
been sent to American farmers— 
upon their request. 
They are free, and we desire every 
farmer's library to contain them. 
Send your name and address to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York, 




















k free, or address 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 












any size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
& tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ili. 
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lars and hames. 
every county. 
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STEEL HORSE COLLARS 


Never wear out. need no 
able in size, fit an 
but heal sores, pu 
half usual time. Lighter shen other 
ANTED 


ust- 
i 
in 


Every farmer and 


teamster wants them,because practical, 
Good money for 
Write for particulars and 
territory not taken. No charge for ter’y. 


BOWELL & SPAULDING,Box/ {Caro,Mich 











The Gem Full-Circle Baler, lightest, 
sieonace), cheapert baler. Made of wrought steel. 
peng 1 or 2 horses. Bales 10 to 15 tonsa day. 
d on 5 days trial. Catalogue free. Address 


GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 











RCHARD PROFIT 


all the See 





3Main8St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 








FAMOUS MFG. CO.CHICAGO 











USERS OF THE FROST FENCE 





For the past five years will tell you that one rod of it fs 
A substantial 
fence must contain all large size wires, both for the hor- 
THE FROST WIKE 


worth three of the ordinary wire fenciny. 


izontals ‘and perpendiculars. 
FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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IF IT’S COT TO 


stand USE and ABUSE, you'd better buy ‘‘PAGE.’’ 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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A working library placed in the 
home of every intelligent : agricul- 
turist. The cost is merely nominal 
— The terms unprecedentedly liberal 

















—No cash in advance required. 
To avail yourself of this wonderful 


chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
and on back of it write: Send me partic: 
ulars of your revolution in book trade, as 
advertised in American Agriculturist, 





then sign your name, postoffice and state. 
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Yhen Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Cheaper than wood. 

tal prices to 
Churches & Cem- 
eteries, Strong, 
4 Durable and Cheap, 


Catalogue Free, 
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15 DAYS 


This is the bess mill oe made for crush- 
ing and grinding Feed, Clover Hay, 
Corn Stalks. Corn & Cob,Oats 


pone M 


eS 


eal — anything. 


where on 15 days free 
anf line of Flour Mi.l Machinery, 


TRIAL 


Sent 


Burr and ow 





Mills, Corn Shellers, etc. Cat- 


alog free. Geeeet, Waldron & Co., Boxi6 ,Muncy, Pa. 





Buy “DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


| AtWHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE For Houses, 
Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers profits. 
Endorsed by Grange & Farmers’ Alli- 
rite for Samples. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


In use 54 years. 
ance. Low prices wi'l surprise you. 





Mention This Paper to Advertisers. 








Make an Early Season 


of b ae * whic “bres undraine 
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yo using our AGRICULTURAL DRAIN 
Every man of experience knows tha 
mh Fiat is ¢ e drained may be worked A. 
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nig Si ele Rvees 


Bree Albany, N.Y. 





PROIT 


Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 


By F. A. WAUGH 


A Practical Guide to the Picking, 
Storing, Shipping and Market- 
ing of Fruit. 


While there are many books on the 
growing of fruit, this is the first one on 
the equally important work of handling 
and selling it. ‘The principal subjects 
covered are the fruit market, fruit pick- 
ing, sorting and packing, the fruit 
storage, evaporating, canning, statis- 
tics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, 
etce., etc. The important subjects of the 
fruit package and cold storage are espe- 
cially well and comprehensively treated. 
No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit ona large or a small scale, can 
afford to be without this most valuable 
book. 

Illustrated, 5 x 7 inches, 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 


pp. 250. Cloth, 





ORANGE JUDD aes 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. 
Marquette Building, Tinie ill, 








Agricultural Book 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 





Ss Send to ORANGE JUDD 








COMPANY, Chicago or 


